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VARIOUS MEASURES 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:04 a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward Royce (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Royce. This committee will come to order. 

Pursuant to notice, we meet today to mark up 13 bipartisan 
measures. And without objection, all members may have 5 days to 
submit statements or extraneous materials on today’s business. 

As members were notified yesterday, we intend to consider 12 of 
today’s 13 bipartisan measures en bloc, and then we will consider 
the Ukraine bill. 

And so without objection, the following items previously provided 
to members and in your packets will be considered en bloc and are 
considered as read. 

House Resolution 634, the Salmon amendment 146 in the nature 
of a substitute to House Resolution 634; House Resolution 660; 
House Resolution 728, with the Lowenthal amendment 78 in the 
nature of a substitute; House Resolution 729; House Resolution 
750; House Resolution 780, with Royce amendment 131 and Smith 
amendment to House Resolution 780; House Resolution 808; House 
Resolution 810, with Royce amendment 139; House Resolution 821, 
with the Meeks amendment to House Resolution 821; H.R. 4481, 
with the Royce amendment 130 in the nature of a substitute; H.R. 
5537, with a Royce amendment to that H.R. 5537; H.R. 5732, with 
Meadows amendment 286, Ros-Lehtinen amendment 53, Ros- 
Lehtinen amendment 54, and the Yoho amendment 104. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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TV 


114th con guess 
2d Session 


H. RES. 634 


Recognizing the imjooiTance of tlie United States-Republic of Korea-Japan 
trilateral relationship to counter North Korean tlrreats and nuclear pro- 
liferation, and to ensure regional seeurity and human rights. 


TX TTTE TTOUSE OF REPRESENT ATRiES 

ItLiitcii 2, 2016 

4Ir. SjUjMON (for himself, Mr. Roycb, Mr. Casteo of Texas, Mr. BEtPl, Mr. 
DesJaslais, Mr. Kelly of Penns,ylvauia, Mi-. Cicillinb, and Mr. 
RoilUABAOllBlt) submitted the following resolution; w'hich w-as referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affaire 


RESOLUTION 

Recogtiizitig the iirt|.)ortance of the United States-Republic 
of Kofca-J apart trilateral r-datioirsliip to eourrtcr Nor-th 
Korean threats and nuclear proliferation, and to ensure 
regional security and human rights. 

Wliereas, on January 6, 2016, North Kor'ea conducted its 
fourtli nuclear test and on Febr-uarY' 6, 2016, North 
Korea conducted an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
techriologYr test, both (-onstituting direct and egregious 
Yiolations of United Nations Security Council resolutions; 

Wliereas each of the gover-nments of the United States, the 
Republic of Korea (ROK), arrd Japarr have eoirdcnrircd 
the recent tests, underscoring the importance of a str-ong 
and united international response; 
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Wliereas the KOK President Park Geun-hye and Japan 
Prime Minister Sliiiizo Ai)e have agreed to work T,vitli the 
United States both to institute strong measures in reac- 
tion to North Tvorean provocations, and to prevent North 
Korea from i)e(;()iriing a nuclear weapons state; 

Wliereas the United States. EOK, and Japan have signed a 
framework to eiitianc'i; information sharing (‘ailed the 
“Trilateral information Shaiing tViTangcmcnt (Joncerning 
the Nuclear and Missile Threats Posed by North Korea”; 

Wliereas Seoul, the capital of the Republic of Korea (ROK), 
is 35 miles from the Demilitarized Zone, and Japan is 
650 miles from North Korea, both vithin reach of North 
KorcaN weapons; 

Wliereas North Korea already has an estimated stockpile of 
nu('lear mat(;rial that could be (‘onvertdl into 10-16 nu- 
clear weapons, with clear intentions to continue nuclear 
proliferation acthdties; 

MTiereas North Korea consistently conducts destabilizing do- 
mestic militaiy drills, including firing short, range mis- 
siles into the territorial waters of its neighbors: 

Whereas United States Northern Command Admiral WiUiam 
Gortney has assessed on October 5, 2015, that the North 
Koreans “have the (‘apability to reach the [U.S.] home- 
land with a nuclear weapon from a rocket” and U.S. 
Forces Korea Coiumander General Curtis M. Scapari’otti 
said on Oc'tober 24, 2014, that North Koreans “have the 
capability to have miniaturized the dertce [a nuclear war- 
headi at this point, and they have the technologj' to po- 
tentially deliver what they say they have.”; 

Wliereas the ROK's indigenous missile defense capabilities 
are limited in their ability to deter North Korea’s threats, 
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and would be greatly improved v-dth the United States de- 
ployment of the Terminal High Altitude Ai’ea Defense 
(THiUVD) system; 

Wliereas the Report of the United Nations Commission of Tn- 
(piiiy on human rights in North Korea higiilights that 
North Korea’s ovm citizens are staiwed of life’s basic ne- 
('essities and basi(! human rights; 

Whereas the United Nations Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Human Eights has established a field-based 
structure foi‘ assessing continued North Korean human 
rights rtolations in Seoul, with the strong support of all 
three governments; and 

Whereas a strong United Statcs-Kcpublie of Korca-Japan tri- 
lateral relationslhp is a stabilizing force for peace and se- 
(airity in the; region, with (lapabilities to (;ombat future 
provocations from North iu)rea: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) sti’ongiy condemns North Koi'ca’s nuclear 

3 tests, missile launches, and continued provocations; 

4 (2) reaffirms the importance of the United 

5 States-Kepublie of Korca-Japan trilateral relatiou- 

6 ship to counter North Korea’s destabilizing acthities 

7 and niiNear proliferation, and to bolster regional se- 

8 eurity; 

9 (3) supports joint militaiy exercises and other 

10 efforts to strengthen eoo[jeratiou. improve defense 

11 capabilities, and oppose regional threats like North 

12 Korea.; 
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1 (4) encourages the deplojuiient and coordination 

2 of regional advanced ballistic^, missile defense sys- 

3 terns; 

4 (5) calls for the exj^ansion of information and 

5 intelligence sharing and sustained diplomatic co- 

6 operation between the United States, EOK, and 

7 Japan; and 

8 (6) underscores the importance of the ti'Uatci'al 

9 relationship in tracking North Korea human rights 

10 violations and holding it accountable for its abuses 

11 against its citizens and the citizens of other couii- 

Q 


12 


tries. 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Res. 634 

Offered by Mr. Salmon of Arizona 


Stiikc the preamble and insert the followinj^: 

Whereas, on Januaiy 6, 2016, North Korea conducted its 
fourth nuclear test and on Pebruaiy 6, 2016, North 
Korea eonducrted an Inter(«)ntinental Ballistic' Missde 
technology’ test, both constituting direct and egregious 
violations of United Nations Security Council resolutions; 

Whereas each of the govei-imicnts of the Uintcd States, the 
Bepublie of Korea (KOK), and Japan have condemned 
the tests, undersccoring the importance of a strong and 
united intematioiial response; 

Wliereas the ROK Pi’esident Park Geun-hye and Japan 
Prime Ministci' SliiiLzo Abe have agived to vvoih with the 
United States both to institute strong measures in reac- 
tion to North Korean provoc-ations, and to prevent Nortii 
Korea from becoming a nuclear weapons state; 

Wliereas the United States, ROK, and Japan have signed a 
fi-amework to cnliance information sharing called the 
“Trilateral Information Sharing Arrangement Concerning 
the Niidear and Missile Threats Posed by North Korea”; 

Whereas Seoul, the capital of the Republic of Korea (ROK), 
is 35 miles from the Oemilitari/ed Zone, and Japan is 
650 miles from North Korea, both witliin reach of Noith 
Korea’s weapons; 
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\\T:ierea,s North Korea already has an estimated stockpile of 
nuclear material that could be converted into 13-21 nu- 
(dear weapons, TOtli (dear intentions to (‘ontinue building' 
its nuclear arsenal; 

Wiereas North Korea consistently conducts destabilizing' do- 
mestic militai'y drills, including' firing short I'ange mis- 
siles into the temtorial waters of its neighbors; 

\\d:iereas Admiral William (xortney, Commander of the Knited 
States Northern Command has assessed on October 5, 
2016, that the North Koreans “have the capability to 
reacdi the [IJ.S.] homeland with a nuedear weapon from 
a rocket” and U.S. Forces Korea Commander General 
Curtis M. ScapaiTotti said on October 24, 201 4, that 
Noilh Koreans “have the capability to have miniaturized 
the deOce ia nuclear warheadl at this point, and they 
have the tecdmology to potentially deliver what they say 
they have.”; 

\Wiereas the United States’ deplojanent of the Terminal High 
Altitude Ar-ca Oefensu (THArVD) system would greatly 
improve the EOIv’s missile defense capabilities and the 
ability of the United States-ROK- Japan (-ooperative ef- 
forts to deter North Korea’s threats and provocations; 

Adiereas from June 20, 2016, through June 28, 2016, the 
United States Navy, the Japanese Maiitimc Self Defense 
Force, and the Republic of Ivorea Naw conducted their 
third biennial Pa(‘ifi(; Dragon exercise, a trilateral event 
focusing on ballistic missile defense; 

Adiereas the Report, of the United Nations Commission of Tn- 
quii'y on human rights in Noith Korea higlJights that 
North Korea’s own citizens are staiwed of life’s basic ne- 
cessities and basic human rights; 
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Wliereas the TJnited Nations Offiee of the High (yominis- 
sioner for Human Eights has established a field-based 
strn(‘tnre for assessing (iontimied North Korean hiirnan 
lights violations in Seoul, with the strong support of the 
Governments of the United States, E(_)K. and Japanese 
governments; and 

Whereas a strong United States-Kepublie of Korea-Japan tri- 
lateral relationsliip is a stabilizing force for peace and se- 
curity in the region, with capabilities to combat future 
lirovoeations from North Korea; Now, therefore, be it 

Strike all after the resolring clause and inseri the 

foUowiug: 

That the House of Kepresentatives — 

1 (1) strongly condemns North Korea’s nuclear 

2 tests, missile launches, and continued jiTOvocations; 

3 (2) I'eaffirnis the impoiianee of the United 

4 States-Eepublic of Korea (EOK)-Japan trilateral re- 

5 lationship to counter North Korea’s destabilizing ac- 

6 tirities and nuclear proliferation, and to bolster re- 

7 gional security; 

8 (3) supports joint mditaiy exercises and other 

9 efforts to strengthen cooperation, improve defense 

10 (‘apabihti(;s, and oppose riigional threats like North 

1 1 Korea; 

12 (4) encourages the deplovunent and United 

13 States-KOK- J apan coordination of legional ad- 
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1 van(‘,ed ballistic missile defense systems against 

2 North Korea’s nuclear and missile threats and 

3 prove xiations; 

4 (5) calls foi' the expansion of information and 

5 intelligence sharing and sustained diplomatic co- 

6 operation between the United States, KOK, and 

7 -Japan; and 

8 (6) underscores the importaneee of the trilateral 

9 relationsliip in tracking North Korea human rights 

10 \iolations and bolding it accountable for its abuses 

11 against its citizens and the citizens of other coun- 
tries. 


12 
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IV 


lllTti (X)N(]EESS 
2d Session 


H. RES. 660 


Expressing tire sense of the House of Kepreseiitatives to support the territorial 
integriLy of Geoi'gia. 


IN THE HOUSE OE KEEKESENTATiVES 

Makott 23, 201(1 

Mr. Poe of Texas (for himself and Mr. Connolly) submitted the folloYrng 
resolution; which was referred to the Ooimriittee on I^\‘)rei«n Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Expressing the sense of the TTonse of Representatives to 
support, the territorial integrity of Georgia. 

AVliereas since 1993, the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of Georgia have been reaffirmed by the international 
eoimnunity in all Llnitcd Nations Security Council lesolu- 
tions on Georgia; 

AYiereas the Goverinuent of Georgia, has i)iirsiie<l a peaceful 
resolution of the conflict with Russia over Geor'gia’s terri- 
tories of Abkhazia and the Tskhinvali region/South 
Ossetia; 

Whereas principle W of the Helsinki Pinal Act of 1975 states 
that, “The partiLpating States will respect, the territorial 
integrity of each of the participating States. Accordingly, 
they will refrain from any action inconsistent with the 
pur|)oscs and piirie,i|)les of the Charter of the United Na- 
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tioiis against the territorial integrity, politicril independ- 
ence or the unity of any participating State, and in par- 
ti(inlar from an}’ such adion (a)nstitnting a threat or use 
of foi'cc . . . and participating' States will likewise retrain 
tr'om making each other’s territory the object of military 
occupation.”; 

Wliereas the Charter of the United Nations states that, “All 
Members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state.”; 

Wliereas the rer-ognition by the (xovernment of the Russian 
Federation of tyildiazia and Tskhinvali region/South 
Ossetia on Airgirst 26, 2008, was in riolation of the sov- 
crcig’nty and tciTitorial intcgi'ity of Gcoi'gia and contra- 
dicting principles of Helsinki Final Act of 1975, the 
Charter of the United Nations as well as the August 12, 
2008, Ceasefire Agreement; 

AVliereas the United States-Oeorgia Ch aider on Strategic 
Farducrship, signed on January 9, 2009, undci'seoi'es 
that “support, for each other’s sovereignty, independence, 
territorial integrity and inriolability of borders (constitutes 
the fonndation of our bilateral relations.”; 

Wlier-eas aeeor’drng to the Goverarment of Geor'gja’s “State 
Strategy on Occupied Territories”, the Govcriiuicut of 
Gerrrgia has committed itself to a policy of peaceful en- 
gagement, the proteedion of e('on<>mic and liuuian rights, 
freedom of movement, and the preseiwatioii of cultural 
heritage, language, and identity for the people of 
Abkhazia and the Tskliiiivali legiotr/Soulh Ossetia.; 

AATiereas the August 2008 war between the Russian Federa- 
tion a.nd Geor'gia resulted in errilian and rirrlrtary casual- 
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ties, tlie ^dolation of tlie sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity of Georgia, and large numbers of internally displaced 
persons; 

Whereas the annual United Nations General Assembly Keso- 
Intion on the "Status of Internally Displaced Persons and 
lieliigces frotti Abkhazia, Georgia and the Tskhinvali rc~ 
gioiVSouth Ossetia, Georgia”, recognizes the right of re- 
turn of aU internally displaced persons and refugees and 
their descendants, regardless of ethnicity, as well as their 
property rights, remains unfulfilled; 

Wliereas the Russian Federation is building barbed wire 
fences and installing, so-called "border signs” and other 
artificial barriers along the occupation line and depriving 
the people residing within the occupied regions and in the 
adjacent areas of their fundamental rights and freedoms, 
iiK'luding, but not limited to the freedom of inovement, 
family life, education in their native language, and other 
civil and economic rights; 

Whereas the August 12, 2008, Ceasefire rlgi-ccmeut, agreed 
to by the Governments of the Russian Federation and 
Georgia — 

(1) provides that all troops of the Russian Federa- 
tion shall be withdrawn to pre-war positions; 

(2) provides that free access shall be granted to or- 
ganizations providing liuitiaiiitarian assistance in regions 
affeeded by the riolem* in August 2008; and 

(3) launched the Geneva International Discussions 
between Georgia and the Russian Federation; 

Whereas, oii November 23, 2010, Georgian President 

Saakashvili declared before the European Parliament 
that "Georgia, will nevur use force to restore its territorial 
integrity and sovereignty.”; 
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Wliereas, on March 7, 2013, the t)ipartisan Eesohition of the 
Parliament of Georgia on Basic Directions of Georgia’s 
Foreign Policy confirmed “Georgia’s (‘-ornmitinent for the 
non-use of force, pledged by the President of Georgia in 
his address to the international commnnity from the En- 
ropcau Parliament in Strasburg on November 23, 
2010 .”; 

AVliereas, on June 27, 2014, in the Association Agreement 
between Georgia and the European Union, Georgia re- 
affirmed its commitment “to restore its territorial integ- 
rity in pursuit of a peaenful and lasting (*,onfli(it resolu- 
tion, of pursuing the full implementation of” the August 
12, 2008, ceasefire agreement; 

Whereas despite the unilateral legally binding commitment to 
the non-use of force pledged by the Georgian Govern- 
ment, the Russian Federation still refuses to redproc'ate 
vith its own legally binding non-use of force pledge; 

Mdiereas the European Union Monitoring Alission (EIJAIM) 
is still denied access to the occupied regions of Abkhazia 
and the Tskhinvali region/South Ossetia, despite the fact 
that its mandate (iovers the whole territory’ of Georgia 
vdtliin its interaationallj’ recognized borders; 

AVliereas the Russian Federation continues to enhance its 
military bases illegally stationed in occupied regions of 
Abkhazia and the Tskhinvali region/South Ossetia with- 
out the (-onseiit of the (xovemment of (ieorgia or a man- 
date from the United Nations or other multilateral orga- 
nizations; 

Whereas the Russian Federation continues the process of ag~ 
gTcssion carried out against Georgia since the early 
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1990s and (xtcupation of (leorgia’s territories foll(radng 
the August 2008 Kussia-Georgia War; 

Wiiereas the Russian Federation’s policy vis-a-Gs Georgia 
and the alarming developments iiL the region illusti'ate 
that Moscow does not a,ecept the independent choice of 
sovci'cign states and strives for the restor'ation of zones 
of influence in the region, including through the use of 
force, occupation, factual annexation, and other aggres- 
sive acts; and 

Whereas the United States applied the doctrine of non-rec- 
ognition in 1940 to the ('ountries of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and every Presidential administration of the 
TTriited States honored this doctrine until independence 
was restored to those countries in 1991: Now, thcrcfoi-c, 
be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) supports the policy, popular^ known as the 

3 “Stimson Doctrine”, of the United States to not ree- 

4 ognizc territorial charrges effected by for-cc, atrd af- 

5 firms that this policy shordd eorrtimre to guide the 

6 forcigrr policy of the Urrited States; 

7 (2) coirdemtrs the military irrtennrrtiorr arrd oe- 

8 enpation of Georgia by the Russian Federation and 

9 its corrtinuous illegal activities alorrg the occupatiorr 

10 lirre hr Abkhazia arrd Tskhirrvali regiorr/South 

1 1 Ossetia; 

12 (3) calls rrporr the Rirssiarr Federatiorr to with- 

13 draw its recognition of Geor’gia’s territories of 
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1 Abkhazia and the Tskiiinvali regioix'^Boiith Ossetia as 

2 independent countries, to refrain from acts and poli- 

3 (des that nnderinine tlie sovereignty and territorial 

4 integrity of Geoi'gia, and to take steps to fulfill all 

5 the terms and conditions of the Augtist 12, 2008, 

6 Ceasefire AgTcemcnt between Georgia and the Hus- 

7 sian Federation; 

8 (4) stresses the necessity of progress on core 

9 issues within the Geneva International Discussions, 

10 including a legally binding pledge from Russia on 

11 the non-use of foroc, the establishment of iutcr- 

12 national security arrangements in the occupied re- 

13 gions of Georgia, and the safe and dignified return 

14 of internal^ displaced persons and refugees to the 

15 plac'us of their origin; 

16 (5) urges the United States Govermuent to dc- 

17 dare unequivocally that the United States will not 

18 recognize the dc jure or dc facto sovereignty of the 

19 Russian Federation over any part of Georgia, its air- 

20 space, or its territorial waters, inclnding Abkhazia 

21 and the Tskhinvali region^South Ossetia under any 

22 eireiimstances; 

23 

24 


25 


(6) urges the United States Admiuisti'atiou to 
deepen cooperation with Georgia in all areas of the 
United States-Geor’gia Charter on Strategic Partner- 
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1 ship, iiiduding (leorgia’s advaii(‘,enient towards 

2 Eirro-Atlantio integration; 

3 17 ) urges tlie Thiited States Administration to 

4 place emphasis on enliancing Geoi'gia’s security 

5 through joint militaiy trainings and providing self- 

6 defensive capabilities in ordci" to cnliaiLce Georgia’s 

7 independent statehood and national sovereignty; and 

8 (8) affirms that a free, united, demo('ratic, and 

9 sovereign Georgia is in the long-term interest of the 

10 United States as it promotes peace and stability^ in 

11 the region. 
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IV 


114th (X)N()EESS 
2d Sessiok 


H. RES. 728 


Supporting' human right, k, democracy, and the rule of laiY in Oamiiodia. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPKESENTATHH^S 

Mat 12, 2016 

Mr. Lowentilvl (for liimself, Mr. Salmon, Mr. Eoycb, Mr. Chabot, Mr. 
Engel, and M.s. Tgongas) submitted the follo'sring resolution; 'irMch -was 
referred to the Committee on Itorcign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Snppofting hiima,n rights, democracy, and the rule of law 
ill Cambodia. 

Whereas since the Paris Peace Accords in 1991, Cambodia 
has undergone a gradnal, partial, and unsteady transition 
to democracy, including elections and multiparty govern- 
ment; 

Wliereas Prime Minister Him Sen has been in power in Ca,m- 
bodia uninterrupted since 1985 and is the longest-serving 
leader in Southeast Asia: 

Whereas Id'ccdom House rated Cambodia as “Not Ercc" in 
its “Freedom in the World 2015" report, noting that 
“political oiiposition is restrii'ted”, “harassment or 
threats against opposition supporters are not uncom- 
mon”, “freedom of speech is not folly protected”, and 
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“the g’overnment’s tolerance for freedoms of assodation 
and assembly has declined in recent years”; 

Wliereas (lambodia held a general eledion on July 28, 2013, 
though widespread reports of iiTCgiilaritics largely related 
to the voter lists bring into question the integrity of the 
election; 

AVhereas a coalition of election monitors, including the Na- 
tional Democratic- Institute (XDI), Transparency Inter- 
national Gaiiibodia. and other domestic and international 
organizations, in a joint report on the 2013 election 
found “signific'-ant diallenges that undermined the (‘-redi- 
bility of the process”; 

Wliereas Transparency International Gambodia, a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organization, conducted a survey durirrg the 
2013 election that found at 60 percent of polling sta- 
tions, (dtizens with proper identifi('-ation were not allowed 
to vote; 

AVIrereas the Garnbodian National Election Gommittee (NEG) 
was accused of lack of irrdependerree arrd pr-o-govemment 
bias during its oversight of the 2013 election; 

Wlrcreas the eompositiorr of the NEG was charrged after- the 
2013 election to hr elude eqiral niembership) from both po- 
litical parties, arrd the NEG’s continued independence is 
essential to free arrd fair electrons; 

Wliereas the United States Gongress has taken steps to pro- 
tect (lernoc-racy and human rights in Gambodia, riraking 
certain 2014 foreign aid funds intended to Canrbodia 
conditioned upon the Government of Gambodia eon- 
ductirrg arr irrdcpcrrdcrrt arrd cr-cdible irrvestigatiorr irrto 
the irregularities associated with the July 28, 2013, par- 
liamentarv" elections o,nd reforming the NEG or when all 
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parties lia,ve agreed to join the National Assembly to e.on- 
duet business; 

Wliereas T'nited States aid to (lambodia has funded work in 
areas including' development assistance, civil society, glob- 
al health, and the Khmer Rouge Tribunal, largely via 
nougovcriimental organizations (N(tOs); 

Whereas both NDI and the International Republican Insti- 
tute (IRI) operate in Cambodia, engaging local partners 
and building capacity for ehil society, democracy, and 
good governance; 

Wliereas the Cioverninent of Cambodia has acted to restrict 
the right to freely assemble and protest, including the fol- 
lowing instances; 

Whereas, on Januaiy 3, 2014, Cambodian security forces vio- 
lently cracked down on protests of garment workers, kill- 
ing 4 people in Phnom Penli: 

Whereas, on March 31, 2014, Cambodian police beat 
protestore with batons and dubs during a protest ('ailing 
foi' a license foi' the independent .Beehive Radio to estab- 
lish a television channel; 

Whereas in August 2015, the Government of Cambodia 
passed the “Law on Associations and Non-Governmental 
Organ! zations“ which threatens to restrict the develop- 
ment of civil society by requiring registration and govern- 
ment approval of both domestic and international NGOs; 

AVliereas, on ()(t(>ber 26, 2015, 2 opposition lawmakers, in- 
cluding dual linited States citizen Nhay Ghamreoun, 
were violently attacked by pro-gov’ernment protestors in 
li-orit of the National Assembly; 

Whereas, on Newember 16, 2015, the standing committee of 
the National Assembly t;x|)elled leader of the parliainen- 
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taiy opposition and President of tlie (iainbodian National 
Rescue Party (CNEP) Sam Eainsy and revoked his par- 
liamentary innunmty; 

Whereas Mr. Eainsy is the subject of a Govemmcnt of Cam- 
bodia investigation of 7-year-old defamation charges 
against him which is widcl.y believed to be politically mo- 
tivated; 

Wliereas the Ihiited States Embassy in Cambodia has pub- 
licly called on the Government of Cambodia to revnke the 
arrest warrant issued against Mr. Eainsy, allow all oppo- 
sition lawmakers to ■'return to Cambodia without fear of 
arrest and persecution”, and “to take immediate steps to 
guarantee a political space free from threats or intimida- 
tion in Cambodia”; and 

Wliereas national elections in 201 8 wall be closely watched to 
ensure openness and fairness, and to monitor whether all 
political parties and cirtl societv^ are allowed to freely par- 
ticipate: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Eesolved, That the House of Kcprcsentativcs — 

2 (1) reaffirms the commitment of the Pnited 

3 States to promoting democracy, human lights, and 

4 the rale of law in Cambodia; 

5 (2) condemns all forms of political rtolenee in 

6 Cambodia and urges the cessation of ongoing human 

7 rights violations; 

8 (3) calls on the Government of Cambodia to re- 

9 speet freedom of the press and the rights of its citi- 

!0 zens to freely assemble, protest, and speak out 

11 against the govemnient; 



(4) supports electoral reform efforts in (iain- 
bodia and free and fair elections in 2018 monitored 
by international obsei’vers; and 

(5) urges Prime iVlinister Hun Sen and the 
Cambodian People’s Party to — 

(A) end all harassment and intimidation of 
Cambodia’s opposition; 

(B) drop all politically oiotiYated (diarges 
against opposition lawmakers; 

(C) allow them to return to Cambodia and 
freely participate in the political process; arrd 

(D) foster an environment wber-e democ- 


rax'.y (-an thrive and flourish. 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H. Res. 728 

Offered by Mr. Lowenthal of California 


Strike the pi'canible and insert the following: 

Whereas since the Paris Peace Accords in 1991, Cambodia 
has undergone a gradual, partial, and unsteady transition 
to dernoeracy, including elections and nniltiparty govern- 
ment; 

Wliereas Prime Minister Ilun Sen has been in power in Cam- 
bodia uninterrupted since 1985 and is the longest-sciving 
leader in Southeast Asia; 

Wliereas Freedom House rated Cambodia as “Not Free” in 
its “Freedom in the World 2015” report, noting that 
“political opposition is restri(*ted”, “harassment or 
throats against opposition supporters are not uncom- 
mon”, “freedom of speech is not fully protected’, and 
'the government’s tolerance for freedoms of association 
and assembly has declined in recent years”; 

Wliereas Cambodia held a general election on July 28, 2013, 
though widesproad roports of iiregidarities largely related 
to the voter lists bring into question the integTity of the 
election; 

Whereas a coalition of election monitors, including the Na- 
tional Democratic Institute (NDI), Transparency Inter- 
national Cambodia, and other domestic and inteiTiational 
organizations, in a joint rejiort on the 2013 election 
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found ‘‘significant challenges that undermined the credi- 
bility of the process”; 

Wliereas TranspareiKy International (lamhodia,, a, nonprofit, 
noiipaifisan organization, conducted a survey duiing the 
2013 election that found at 60 percent of polling sta- 
tions, citizens with propci" identification were not allowed 
to vote; 

Wliereas the Cambodian National Election Committee (NEC) 
was accused of lack of independence and pro-government 
bias during its oversight of the 2013 election; 

Wliereas the coniposition of the NEC was changed after the 
2013 election to include equal membership from both po- 
litical parties, and the NEC’s continued independence is 
essential to free and fair elections; 

Wliereas the United States Congress has taken steps to pro- 
tecit deuiocraxy and lininan rights in Cambodia, making 
certain 2014 foreign aid funds intended to Cambodia 
I'onditioned upon the (xovemrnent of Cainbodia (■on- 
ducting an independent and ci'ediblc investigation into 
the irregularities associated with the July 28, 2013, par- 
liamentary elections and reforming the NEC or when all 
parties have agi-eed to join the National Assembly to con- 
duct business; 

Wdicrcas United States aid to Cambodia has funded woi-k in 
areas including development assistance, cirtl society, glob- 
al health, and the Ivlimer Rouge Tribunal, largely via 
nongovermnental orgaiiizations (NGOs); 

Wliereas both NT)1 and the International Republican Insti- 
tute (IRl) operate in Cambodia, engaging local partners 
and building capacity for civil society, democracy, and 
good governance; 
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Wliereas the (xoverninent of (Jairitxxlia has ached to restriet 
the right to freely assemble and protest; 

Wliereas, on January 3, 2014, (lambodian secairity forcies vio- 
lently cracked down on pi'otests of garment workers, kill- 
ing 4 people in Phnom Penh; 

Wliereas, on March 31, 2014, Cambodian police beat 
protestors with batons and clubs during a protest calling 
for a license for the independent Beeliive Radio to estab- 
lish a television channel; 

Whereas in August 2015, the Government of Cambodia 
passed the “Law on Associations and Non-Govcrnrnental 
Organizations” which threatens to restriet the develop- 
ment of civil society by recpiiring registration and govern- 
ment approval of both domestic and international NGOs; 

Wliereas, on October 26, 2015, 2 opposition lavunakers, in- 
cluding dual linited States citizen Nhay Chamreoim, 
were violently attacked by pro-gov’emment protestors in 
front of the National Assembly; 

Wliereas, on Novcmbei' 16, 2015, the standing committee of 
the National Assembly expelled leader of the parliamen- 
tary opposition and President of the Cambodia National 
Rescue Party" (CNRP) Sam Rainsy" and revoked his par- 
liamentary immunity; 

Wliereas Mr. Rainsy is the subject of a Govci-nmcnt of Cam- 
bodia investigation of 7-y"ear-old defamation charges 
against hiin wliicli is widely believed to be politically" rno- 
tWated; 

Wliereas the United States Embassy" in Cambodia has pub- 
licly called on the Government of Cambodia to revoke the 
arrest warrant issued against Mr. Rainsyy allow all oppo- 
sition lawmakers to “return to Cambodia without fear of 
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arrest and persecution”, and “to take immediate steps to 
guarantee a political space free from threats or intimida- 
tion in (lambodia”; 

Whereas Mr. Kainsy has been in self-imposed exile from 
Cambodia since November 2015; 

Whereas in April 2016, the (Tovernmeut of Cambodia |)asscd 
the “Law on Trade Unions” restricting workers’ right to 
free association and adding burdensome registration and 
operating requirements for labor gi'oups; 

Whereas on May 2, 2016, politically-motivated charges were 
brought against Ny Chakr^-a, deputy secretar^’-generii] of 
the National Election Committee, 4 human rights advo- 
cates from the CaTtibodian Tinman htights and Develop- 
ment Association LVDHOC), and an official from the 
United Nations Office of tlie Thigh Commissioner for 
Human Rights (UN OHCHR); 

AVhereas, on May 26, 2016, Cambodian police and armed 
forc‘es raided CNRP headcpiarters in an attempt to arrest 
CNRR Vice President and acting leader of the opposition 
Kem Sokha; 

Wliercas Mr. Sokha remains under do facto house arrest in 
Phnom Penli, unable to cany out his duties as acting 
party leader; and 

Whereas local elections in 2017 and national elections in 
2018 will be closely watched to ensure openness and fair- 
ness, and to monitor whether aU politic'al parties and (dUl 
society are allowed to freely participate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Strike all after the resohdng clause and insert the 


foUowing: 
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That the House of Representatives — 

1 (1) rcaffinns the commitment of the United 

2 States to promoting democracy, human rights, and 

3 the ride of law in Cambodia; 

4 (2) condemns all forms of political riolenee in 

5 Cambodia and urges the cessation of ongoing human 

6 rights \dolations; 

7 (3) calls on the Government of Cambodia to re- 

8 spect freedom of the press and the rights of its eiti- 

9 zens to freely assemble, protest, and speak out 

10 against the government; 

11 (4) supports electoral reform efforts in Cam- 

12 bodia and free and fair elections in 2018 monitored 

13 by international obseiwers; 

14 (5) declares that progress wdth respect to 

15 hmnan rights and deinoeraey \rill be an import, ant 

16 factor in improving diplomatic and economic tics bc- 

17 tween the United States and Cambodia; and 

18 (6) urges Prime ARnistcr Hun Sen and the 

19 Cambodian People’s Party to — 

20 (A) end all harassment and intimidation of 

21 Cambodia’s opposition; 

22 (P) drop all politically motivated charges 
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against opposition lawmakers; 



((J) allow them to return to (lambodia and 
freely participate in the political process; 

(D) reform its (iriininal defamation law 
and enact meaningful protections for parliamen- 
tarians and citizens to engage in open debate; 
and 

(E) foster an emdroiimeiit where democ- 


racy can thrive and flourish. 
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IV 


114th (X)N<)EESS 
2d Session 


H. RES. 729 


Expressing' support for tire expeditious e.onsideratioii and fmaJization of a 
new, I'obiist, and loiig-Lei-m Memoi-andinii of L'ridei'standiiig on military 
assistance to Israel between the United States Govei-nmenl and the 
Government of Israel. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPKESENTATHH^S 
ILvy 13, 2016 

Ms. K0S~Lehtinen (for herself, Mr. DbutCH, Ms. G-RANGBR, and Mrs. 
Lowbt) submitted the following resolution; which was r-efeired to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exiiressing support for the exjteditious consideration and fi- 
nalization of a new, robust, and long-term Memorandnin 
of Understanding on military assistance to Israel between 
the United States Government and the Government of 
Israel. 

Whereas in April 1998 tlic United States designated Israel 
as a “major noii-NATO ally”: 


Wliereas, on August 16, 2007, tiie United States and Israel 
signed a 10-year Memorandum of Understanding (Moll) 
on United States militaiy assistance to Israel, the total 
assistance over the course of tliis understanding would 
equal $30,000,000,000; 
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AVliereas since the signing’ of tiie 2007 Memorandnin of Un- 
derstanding, intelligence and defense cooperation has eon- 
tinned to grow; 

Whereas, on Oetobei- 15, 2008, the Naval Vessel Ti-anstcr 
Act of 2008 was signed into law (Public Law 110-429) 
and detincd Israel’s qualitative military edge (QME) as 
‘‘the ability to counter and defeat anj^ credible conven- 
tional militaiy threat from anj* individual state or pos- 
sible coalition of states or from non-state actors, while 
sustaining mininial damage and casualties, through the 
use of superior iidlitary means, possessed in sufficient 
quantity^ including weapons, command, control, commu- 
nication, intelligence, suiweillance, and reconnaissance ca- 
pabilities that in their technical characteristics arc supe- 
rior in capability to those of such other individual or pos- 
sible coalition of states or non-state acitors”; 

Whereas, on July 27, 2012, the United States-lsrael En- 
hanced Security' Cooperation Act of 2012 (Public Law 
112-150) declared it to be the polie.y of the United 
States “to help the Government of Israel preseiwe its 
(pialitativ'e military^ edge amid rapid and uncertain re- 
gional political transformation”; 

Wliereas Israel faces immediate threats to its security^ from 
the United States designated I’orcign Terrorist Organiza- 
tion, Hezbollah, and its missile and rocket stockpile esti- 
mated to number around 150,000, and from the United 
States designated Foreign Terrorist Organization, 
Hamas, that continues to attempt to rebuild its tunnel 
nctw'ork to irifiltratc Isr-acl and restock its own missile 
and rocket stockpiles; 

Whereas Israel also faces immediate threats to its seeurity^ 
from the ongoing regional instability in the TIiddle East, 
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especially from the ongoing (*-onfli(*-t in Swia and from 
militant groups in the Sinai; 

Wliereas Iran remains a threat to Israel, as demonstrated by 
Iran's continued bellicosity, including several dlcgal tests 
of ballistic missiles capable of cari^dng nuclear warheads, 
even rc|)oriedly marking several of tliesc weapons with 
Hebrew words declaring “Israel must be wiped out”; 

Wliereas the National Defense Authorization Ad for Fis(;al 
Year 2016 authorized funds to be appropriated for Israeli 
cooperative missile defense program codevelopment and 
('oprodiKtion, induding funds to be provided to the (lov- 
ernment of Israel to procure the David’s Sling weapon 
system as wril as the Arrow 3 ripper Tier Interceptor 
Program; and 

Wdiereas, on December 19, 2014, the President signed into 
law the United States-Israel Strategi(‘ Partnership Act of 
2014 (Public Law 113-296) which stated the sense of 
Congi’ess that Israel is a major strategi(; partner of the 
United States and declared it to be the policy of the 
United States “to continue to provide Israel with robust 
sediiity assistaiK-e, including for the prociiirernent of the 
Iron Dome Missile Defense System”: Now, therefore, be 
it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Kepresentatives — 

2 (1) reaffirms that Israel is a major strategic 

3 partner of the United States; 

4 (2) reaffirms that it is the policy and law" of the 

5 United States to ensure that Israel maintains its 

6 qualitatwc military edge and has the capacity and 

7 capability to defend itself from all threats; 
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1 (3) reaffirms United States support of a robust 

2 Israeli tiered missile defense program: 

3 (4) supports ('ontinned diseiissions between the 

4 Goveniment of the United States and the Govem- 

5 ment of Israel for a robust and long-term Memo- 

6 raudum of Understanding on United States military 

7 assistance to Israel; 

8 (5) urges tlie expeditious finalization of a new 

9 Memorandum of Understanding between the Govem- 

10 ment of the United States and the Government of 

1 1 Israel; and 

12 (6) supports a robust and long-term Memo- 

13 randnni of Understanding negotiated between the 

14 United States and Israel regarding inilitaiy assist- 

15 ance wdiidi in(*reases the amount of aid from pre- 

16 vioiis agreements and significantly criliances Israel’s 
militarj' capabilities. 


17 
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IV 


114th (X)N()EESS 
2d Session 


H. RES. 750 


Urging' tile European Union to designate Hizballaii in its entirety as a 
teri'orist organization and inci'ease pressiu’e on it and its members. 


IN THE HOUSE OE EEPKESENTATiVES 

May 25, 201 6 

Mr. DsiT'KUH (for himself, Mr. BiLlHAl-as, Mr. Israel, Mr. Kella" of Peim- 
sylvaoia, Mr. Ted Ltett of Oaiifornia. Mr. Ktketnoer of Illinois, Mr. 
Jeffries, Mr. Zeldin, and Mrs. Davis of California.) suiirnitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; wliicli was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs 


RESOLUTION 

Urging the European Union to designate Hizballah in its 
entirety as a terrorist organization and increase pressure 
oil it and its nicnibcrs. 

AAdiereas in July 2012 a Hizballah teiTor attack in Bulgaria 
killed fiA'e Israeli tourists and one Bulgarian; 

Wlicrcas in Mai'ch 2013 a Hizballah operative in Cyprus was 
eomdeted of planning terror attacks after admitting he 
was a member of Hizballah, was trained in the use of 
weapons and used a dual Swedisli-Lebanese passport to 
travel around Europe on missions as a courier and scout 
foi" Hizballah; 

Whereas though such Hizballah operatrte was eomdeted on 
criminal-related (‘barges, authorities had to drop ter- 
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rorisin charges against him laecanse Ilizlaallah was not 
listed as a terrorist organization; 

Wliereas the European Union (EU) in July 2013 designated 
Hizballah’s so-eallcd “military wing” — ^but not the orga- 
nization as a whole — as a terrorist or’ganization; 

Whereas dcs|)itc restrictions f)ut on Hi/ballah since the des- 
ignation of its military' wing, the group eontiimes to con- 
dued Ulieit nareo-trafficking, money laundering, and 
weapons trafficking throughout Europe; 

Wliereas EU designation of Hizballah’s military wing has en- 
abled substantial and important cooperation between 
United States and European authorities aimed at uncov- 
ering and thwarting TTizbalialf s international criminal ac- 
tivities, such as drug tr'affrckirrg arrd morrey laLirideriirg, 
the proceeds of which are used to purchase weapons and 
advaiK'e Hizballah’s terrorist aims; 

Whereas in December 2015, the Hizballah International Fr- 
nancing Prevention A(‘t of 2015 (Piiblk' Law 114-102) 
was sigrred irrto law irr the United States, broaderrirrg fi- 
rrancial sector sarretions against Hizballah to compel for- 
eign financial institutiorrs to refrain from supporting the 
terTorist group; 

Wliereas according to the United States Drug Enforcement 
Adnilrristratiorr (DEA), irr February 2016, tire DEA arrd 
U.S. Customs and Border- Protection paidnered with 
('ountei-irarts in Fran(;e, (xermany, Italy, and Belgium to 
arrest top leaders of the European cell of Ilizballah’s Ex- 
ter-nal Seemity Organization Business Affairs Compo- 
rrerrt — a cell that errgages irr irrtcruatiorral morrey lauri- 
dering and drug trafficking to support Hizliallah’s terror- 
activities; 
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Wliereas for many years, Iran and Syria lia,Ye been the prime 
sponsors of Hizballali, harboring, finaneing, training, and 
arming the group; 

Wliereas Department of Defense offieials estimate that Iran 
prortdes $100 to $200 million per year to Ilizballah in 
the fonn of linaneial and logistical support, wca[)ons, and 
training; 

Wliereas Hizballali now has an arsenal of approximately 
150,000 missiles and rockets, many of which can reach 
deep into Israel, at a time when Hizballah Secretary Gen- 
eral Hassan Nasrallali is threatening to invade the Gal- 
ilee or attack Chilian Israeli chemical plants to generate 
mass destnietion; 

Whereas while the EU reels from the inigrant crisis sparked 
by Golence in S>a'ia, some 6,000 to 8,000 Hizballah 
fighters have been on the ground in Swia aiding the 
Assad regime in its slaughter of innocent Swians; 

Wliereas Lebanon ('ontiimes to be plagued by instability and 
violence; 

Wliereas due to Hizballah’s actions in Sjnia, the Islamic 
State of Ii'aq and the Levant has cariicd out retaliatory 
teiTorist attacks in Beirat; 

Wliereas the Iiebanese Armed Forces, the legitimate security 
cstablislmicnt of the country as set forth in United Na- 
tions Resolution 1701, are struggling to control the flow 
of weapons and Hizballah fighters at its borders; 

Whereas Hizballali trains and provides weapons for Shiite mi- 
litias in Iraq and Yemen, further destabilizing the region 
and perpetuating violence in those countries; 

Wdiereas in October 2012, Hizballah Deputy Secretaiy Gen- 
eral Naim Qassein stated that “[Hizballah does not] liave 
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a inilitaiy 'wing' and a politic'al one . . . Eveiy element 
of Hizballali, from commanders to members as well as 
oiir various (capabilities, are in the seriicie of the resist- 
ance”; 

Wliereas the United States, Canada, Israel, and the Nether- 
lands have designated Hizballah in its entirety as a terror 
organization, wliile Australia and Ne’w Zealand have ap- 
plied the designation to the organization’s so-called mili- 
tary wing; 

Whereas in March 2016, the Gulf Cooperation Council, the 
blo(; of six Gulf Arab nations, formally branded 
Hizballah, in its entirety, a terrorist organization, and 
the Tjeague of Arab States shortly thereafter adopted the 
same designation; and 

Wliereas in April 2016, the Organization of Tslamie Coopera- 
tion, denounced Hizballah’s “terrorist a('ts” in the Middle 
East: Nowg therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) cxpi-csscs appreciation to the European 

3 Union (EU) for the progress nrade in countering 

4 Hizballah since the EU designated Hizballah’s inili- 

5 tary 'I’virrg as a terrorist organization; 

6 (2) applauds and expresses sripport for the eon- 

7 firmed, iircreased cooperation beUveerr the United 

8 States and the EU in thwarting Hizballali’s erinrinal 

9 and tcrroiist activities; and 



(3) urges tlie EIJ to designate Ilizloallali in its 
entirety as a terrorist organization and increase 
pressure on the group, incduding through — 

(A) facilitating better ei'oss-bordei' coopera- 
tion between EIJ uieinbers in combating 
Hizballali; 

(B) issuing arrest warrants against niem- 
l)ers and active supporters of Hizbalhih; 

(C) freezing Hizballah’s assets in Europe, 
including those masquerading as charities; and 

(D) prohibiting fundraising activities in 


support of Hizballah. 
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114'm (X)N()EESS 
2d Sbssiok 


H. RES. 780 


ITrging’ reaped for llie (constitution of tlje I)emo('.rati(t Eepubii(c of the Congo 
ill Llie democi’atici transit ion oC power in 2016. 


IN THE HOUSE OE KEPKESENTATiVES 


Jttne 13, 2016 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey (for himself, Ms. Bass, Mr. Kotcb, and Mr. 
MnokTj) sahmittcd the followng resolution; which was referred to the 
( lommittee on Foreign Affairs, and in addition to the Oommittees on Fi- 
najicial Services and the Judiciary, for a period to be subsequently detej- 
ninied by the Speaker, in each case for consideration of such provisions 
as fall within the jurisdiction of the coniniittee eoiieerned 


RESOLUTION 

Ufgirig’ respect for the constitution ot the Heniocratie Repub- 
lic of the (Jongo in the democratic transition of power 
in 2016. 

WTiereas given its size, location, and diverse economy, the 
United States has deep interests in the dernoc'ratic sta- 
bility of the Democratic Republic of the Congo; 

AVliereas trom 1996-2006, more than 3,000,000 people died 
in the Democratic Republic ot the Congo (DKC) as a re- 
sult of internal and regional wars, and significant vio- 
lence persists in the Eastern Congo; 
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Wliereas a root (;ause of these eonfliets was the (le(‘ay of the 
undemocratic and corrapt regime of President Mobutu 
Sese Seko; 

Wliereas in 2002 the United States, working with African 
and Kuropean partners, helped facilitate a Congo peace 
accord that included a democratic transition and free 
elections under a new constitution limiting the President 
to two terms by an uiiamendable piwision and pro\idiiig 
for the President of the Senate to assume power tempo- 
rarily until elections can be held once a Presidential va- 
('aiKW is decda.red; 

Whereas in 2006 Joseph Kabda was elected President in 
what was widely viewed as a free and fair election, but 
many respected international observers concluded that Iris 
2011 election ‘Sietory” was “not credible”; 

AAdiereas President Kabila’s seciond term will end De(-ember 
19, 2016, after which liis government can no longer be 
(‘onsidered the constitutionally legitimate representative 
of the Congolese people; 

Wdiereas President Kabila has yet to declare unequivocally 
and publicly that he will step dowm at the end of Ms 
term, as reciuired by the constitution, causing gi-owiiig 
political tension, unrest and wolence across the eountiy; 

Whereas duiing the summer of 2014, President Kabila tiled 
unsuccessfully to persuade parliament to change the con- 
stitution to open the w'ay for his (‘ontinnation in power 
after his term expires on December 19, 2016, and subse- 
cpiently attempted to pass a, laev requiring a, multiyear 
census ill advance of the Pi'csidcntial election — an cffoii 
that was dropped in Januaiy 2015 after mass clem- 
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oiistrations in wlii(ii Kabila’s secnirity forces killed at 
least 42 people and arbitrarily jailed hundreds; 

Wliereas sin(;e Jannai^^ 2015, in further steps to undermine 
dcmoeratie processes and institutions, Congolese security 
and intelligence officials have clamped dovm on peaceful 
activists, political leaders and others who oppose Presi- 
dent Kabila’s effort to stay in power past his constitu- 
tionally mandated two-term limit; 

AVliereas since January 2015 President Kabila has contin- 
ually used administrative and technical means to try to 
delay the Presidential elecdioii (iii(4uding an overloaded, 
unfeasible multioleetion calendar, failure to pass timely 
election laws and release anthorized election budgets, 
abruptly implemcntiug the division of the country’s prov- 
inces, and havdng his “Independent National Election 
(foirrmission” re(*errtly de<‘lare that it vail take 16 months 
to update the voter roll); 

Wliereas President Obama sjioke with President Kabila on 
Mar'ch 15, 2015, and “enrphasized the impor-tarrcc of 
tirrrely, credible, arrd peaceful elections that respect the 
DRO’s constitntiorr and proteid, the rights of all DEO 
citizens”; 

Wliereas Pr’esident Kabila is calling for a broad national dia- 
logue that could be used to coirfusc the clcctiorr issue arrd 
serwe as yet another means of delating the scheduled Xo- 
verrrber elections; 

Wliereas iuternational and domestic human rights groirps 
continually report on the worsening of the situation with 
regard to liuman rights in the DEG, ineludriig the use of 
excessive force against peaceful demonstrators and an iii- 
ei’ease in politically motivated trials and whereas the 
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United Nations Organization Stabilization Mission in the 
Democratic Kepublie of the Congo (MONUSCO) has reg- 
istered more than 260 liumaii rights Uolatioiis, mainly 
against political opponents, civil society and joumalists 
during the past year; 

Whereas the DRC retains a relatively vihr’ant civil society 
that is exerting pressure on the g'oveniment, and is at 
risk of being stamped out due to government repression 
consistent wdth President Kabila’s attempt to remain in 
power; 

\Adiereas leaders of Congo’s main opposition parties, non- 
gov'ernmental organizations and prodemocracy youth 
movements called on Congolese citizens to stay home 
from work and school on February 16, 2016, for “Villc 
Morte (Dead City Day)” largely to protest against delays 
in organizing Presidential ele(;tions; and whereas the 
strike was largely successful in major Congolese cities de- 
spite government detentions and threats; 

Whereas, on March 10, 2016, the Eui'opcan Union Par- 
liament adopted a resolution that urged the EU to “use 
all its diplomati(- and e<‘onomic tools” in favor of “(•ompli- 
aiice with the constitution of the DRC” and invited Afri- 
can Union member states to also become engaged in the 
effort to advance this goal; whereas the I'csolution also 
called upon the EU “to consider imposing targeted sanc- 
tions, indnding travU bans and asset freezes, so as to 
help prev'ent further violence”; and 

AVliereas, on March 30, 2016, the United Nations Security 
Council unanimously adopted Resolution 2277 expressing 
“deep concern” about “delays in the Presidential elec- 
tion” and “increased restriction of the political space in 
the DRC” and calling for “ensuring the successful and 
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timely holding” of Presidential and legislative elections 
“in accordance with the Gonstitution” : Now, therefore, be 
it 

1 Resolved, That — 

2 (1) nnder Exeentive Order 13413, as a, mended 

3 by Executive Order 13671, in coordination to the 

4 maxinmni extent possible with its African and Euro- 

5 pean partners, the United States should impose 

6 sanctions on g’overmueiit officials wNo impede 

7 progTess tow'ard a peaceful democratic transition 

8 through credible elections that respect the will of the 

9 Congolese; 

10 (2) samdions should target ('.ore figures in the 

11 government of President Kabila for visa denials and 

!2 for asset freezes because of actions that “undermine 

13 democratic processes or institutions”; 

14 (3) economic and security assistance provided 

15 to the DEC government should be reviewed for pos- 

16 sible termination, wiiile presening other, particularly 

17 humanitarian, assistance through nongovernmental 

18 and international organizations, and review^ future 

19 international financial institution assistance to the 

20 DEG until the election crisis is resolved; 

21 (4) the President shoidd lift sanctions only 

22 when the President determines that — 
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1 (A) President Ivat)ila, lias nne(iiiiT()(*-ally 

2 and publicly declared that, in accordance \Ath 

3 the (ionatitntion, he will not remain in power 

4 once his term ends on December 19, 2016, has 

5 made verifiable progi'ess on the gi'ound towards 

6 holding' timely free and fair national elections in 

7 accordance vdth the constitution, and has de- 

8 monstrably opened the necessaiy politi(‘al spa(‘e 

9 for the opposition and cml society; or 

!0 (P) the DPC has held a free and fair Pres- 

11 idential election as provided by the constitution 

12 and a new’ President has been sworn in; 

13 (5) if President Kabila’s government meets the 

14 condition specified in paragi'aph (4)(A), the Knifed 

15 States should join (»ther donors in helping to support 

16 election prepai'cdncss, including voter I'cgisti'ation 

17 and siippoiting a level i)laAng field for campaign ac- 

18 tivitics by diverse political parties; 

19 (6) the United States Government should sup- 

20 port independent DKC civil society organi;^ations 

21 and media to more effectively monitor efforts to un- 

22 dermine democracy and governance; 

23 (7) the United States Govci-nmcnt should use 

24 authorities under subchapter TT of chapter 53 of title 

25 31, United States Code, chapter X of title 31, Code 
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1 of Federal Eegiilations, and the Patriot Act (18 

2 U.S.C. 1956) to investigate and target money laun- 

3 dering axdmties, spe(‘ifi(5ally related to the dh^ersion 

4 of proceeds of eon'uption, by key figures close to 

5 President Kabila; 

6 (8) these authoiities should be employed to tar- 

7 get the financial institutions facilitating money lauii- 

8 dering by these figures as well as to pressure the jn- 

9 lisdictions in which they are located to monitor this 

10 actifity and take enforcement action as appropriate; 

1 1 and 

12 (9) the United States should coordinate these 

13 


14 


efforts with key Western and Afrk-an partners, in- 
cluding through other financial intelligence units. 
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Amendment to H. Res. 780 
Offered by Mr. Royce of California 

Tn the second clanse of the preamble — 

(1) strike “1996” and insert “1998”; and 

(2) strike “a result” and insert “an indirect or 

dire(‘t result”. 

In the fourth clause of the preamble, aftci" “two” in- 
sert 5 year”. 

Tn the 12tb clause of the preamble, strike “a broad” 
and insert “an overly broad”. 

Amend the Idth clause of the preamble to read as 
follows: 

Wliereas international and domestic human rights groups 
continually report on the deterioration of human rights in 
the DEC, including the use of excessive force against 
peaceful demonstrators and an increase in politically mo- 
tivated trials and whereas the United Nations Organiza- 
tion Stabilization Mission in the Democratic Keput)lic of 
the Oongo (MONTJSOO) has registered more than 130 
electoral related human rights violations, mainly against 
political opponents, civil society and journalists from Jan- 
uary 2015 to September 2015; 

Page 5, line 10, after “should” insert “include visa 
denials and asset freezes and”. 
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Page 5, beginning on line 11, strike “for risa denials 
and for asset freezes because of actions”. 

[E 
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Amendment to H. Res. 780 
Offered by Mr. Smith of New Jersey 


Page 5, line 6, strike “government officials who impede” and insert “any 
individual who impedes” 
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114'm (X)N()EESS 
2d Sbssiok 


H. RES. 808 


Calling on the Government of tJie Islamic. Eepnblic of Iran to release Iranian- 
Ainericaiis Siania,k Naniazi and Ills father, Baquer Naniani. 


IN THE HOUSE OE REEKESENTATiVES 

JtiT,T 6, 2016 

Mr. RoYcm; (for himself, Mr. Connolly, Ms. R.os-Lehtinen, Mr. Honda, 
Mr. IHRA, Mr. ENGBt;, Mr. l)ES.ANTt8, Mr. Capttano, and Mr. IVltCA) 
submitted the following resolution; tvbieli wms referred to the Coiniiiittee 
Oil Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Calling' on the Government of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
to release Tranian-Amerieans Siama,k Naniazi and his 
father, Bapuer Namazi. 

Whereas dual citizen of the Linitcd States and Iran Siainak 
Namazi studied international relations at Tufts Univier- 
sity and urban planning' at Rutgers University; 

Whereas Siamak Namazi was named as a Young Global 
Ijeader by the World Economic Forum in 2007; 

Whereas Siamak Namazi was a former Public Policy Ecllow 
at the Woodrow Wilson Center for International Schol- 
ars, was a business consultant, and most recently worked 
in the petroleum indiistrY^ for a company based in Dubai, 
United Arab .Emirates; 
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Wliereas Siainak Naiiiazi traveled from Dubai to Tehran to 
frsit relatives in July 2015; 

AVl'iereas when departinji', Siamak Narnazi was denied exit in 
mid-July 2015; 

Wiereas Siamak Namazi was interrogated for 3 months be- 
fore he was detained on October 15, 2015, without any 
charges; 

Wliereas Siamak Namazi remains under arrest in Efrn Pris- 
on and no charges have been filed against liim; 

WTiereas dual citizen of the United States and Iran, Baquer 
Namazi, fatlici- of Siamak Namazi was detained on Feb- 
maiy 22, 2016, and is also being held in Ffrn Prison; 

AVl'iereas Daipier Namazi worked for TTNTCEF in New AWrk 
and seiwed as the UNICEF Kepresentative to Somalia, 
Kenya, and Eg^qat; 

AATiereas Baipier Namazi is a recognized leader of humani- 
tarian causes, especially poverty eradication, through liis 
United Nations work and his post-retirement dril society 
activities; 

AATiereas Secretary of State John Kerry responded orr Feb- 
I'uary 25, 2016, to a question about the detention of 
Siarrrak Namazi, “I arrr very familiar vdtlr this arrd I am 
engaged on it specifically”; and 

AVhereas on January 16, 2016, the Government of the Is- 
lamic Republic of Irair released 5 United States citizens, 
Jasorr Ri'zaian of Galifornia, Saeed Abedini of Idaho, 
Amir Mirzaei Hekrrrati of Miehigarr, Matthew Trevithick 
of Massachusetts, and Nosratollah Kliosrari -Rood sari: 
Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 
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1 (1) (ialls on the (xovernnient of the Islamic Re- 

2 public of Iran to unconditionally release Siamak and 

3 Banner Nainazi immediately; 

4 (2) ui'g'es the Pi'esident, the allies of the United 

5 States, and the United Nations to raise the cases of 

6 Siamak and Baquer Nainazi with officials of the 

7 tlovernment of the Islaniic Republic of Iran at eveiy 

8 opportunity and undertake effort, s to secure their 

9 immediate release; 

10 (3) encourages the President to utilize appro- 

11 piiatc nicasui'cs against the CTOvei'iimcnt of the Is- 

12 lamic Republic of Tran if Siamak and Baquer 

13 Nainazi are not released; and 

14 (4) exjiresses sjnnpathy to the family of Siamak 

15 and Baipier Namazi for their anguish and ex|)resses 

16 hope that tlieii" oi'dcal can be brought to an end in 

17 the near future. 
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114Tti (X)N(]EESS 
2d Session 


H. RES. 810 


Expressing' the sense of the House of Representatives regarding the life 
and woi'k of Elie Wiesel in pj-omotiiig liuman rights, peace, and Holo- 
caust remembrance. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPKESENTATRHIS 

July 7, 2016 

Mr. IsbaeTj (for binisclf, Mr. .'\8HPORD, Mrs. Beatty, Mr. BfaCEBBA, Mr. 
Bbybk, Mr. Bishop of Georgia, Mr. Blum, Mr. Bluaibnaher, Ms. 
Bonamici, Ms. Bobdallo, Mr. Beendak F. BoyIjB of Pennsxivania, 
Ms. Bbownlby of Califoniia, Mrs. BuSTOS, Mr. Calvbbt, Mr. Capli- 
Axo, Mr. Cab.dexas, Mr. Cab.twbtcht, Ms. Jtida^ Chit of California, 
Mr. CtotTjTANF;, Ms. Otab.k of .Massachusetts, Ms. OtjAR,ke of Nciv York, 
Mr. CLBAtrEK. Mr. CoFFiiAN, Mr. OoHEX, Mrs. Comstock, Mr. Con- 
yers, Mr. GoS’TA, Mr. Crensh/iW. Mr. CROWLEY, Mr-. CUEBELO of Flor- 
ida, Ml'S. Davis of California, Mr. Danny K. Davis of Illinois, Mr. 
DeFazto, Mr. Deittoh, Mrs, Dinget.t,, Mr. Doth), Mr. Donovan, Mr. 
Michael P. Doyle of Pennsylvania, Ms. Duckworth:, Mr. Engel. Ms. 
Bshoo, Ms. Esty, Mr, PLKiscHMANN, Mr. Foster, Ms. Psankel of 
Florida, Mr. FEiYNKS of Arizona, Mr. PRELINGHrYSEN, Mr, Gallego, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. GoiuiEiiT, Ms. Gbailaai, Mr. GitAYSON, Mr. Gene 
6b, BEN of Texas, Mr. Gbij,alva, Mr. Ghtiebbez, Ms. Hahn, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Higgins, Ms. Norton, Mr. 
Honda, Mr. Isba, Ms. Jackson Lee, Mr. Jepfb,ibs, Mr. Joyce, Ms. 
Kapthe, Mr. Kilmer, Mr. King of New Y'ork, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Mr. 
Laiviborn, Mr. Langevin, Mr. Larsen of Washington, Mr. Larson of 
Oonneeticut, Mr. Lbvtn, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Ted Lieu of California, Mr. 
Loebsack, Mr. LoBiordo, Mr. Lowbnthal, Mrs. Lowky, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn B. Maloney of New York, Ms. McCollum, Mr. McDermott, Mr. 
McGovern. Mr. Meadows. Mr. Meeks, Mr. Meeilw, Ms. Mekq, Mr. 
Mica, Ms. Moore, Mr. Moulton, Mr. Murphy of Florida, Mr. Nad- 
liEK, Mrs. Nai'Olitano, Mr. O'Eoueke, Mr. Pascrell, Mr. Pebl- 
YH'TTER, Mr. IhlTERS, iVIs. 1’tngree, Mr. POLIS, .V[r. PRICE of North 
Carolina, Mr. Qhigley, Mr. Keed, Ms. Kos-Lehtiken, Mr. Eoyce, Mr. 
Euppersberqkr, Mr. Byan of Oliio, Ms. Linda T. Sanxtiez of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. Lobbtta Sanchez of California, Mr. Sarbanes, Ms. Scha- 
KOWSKY, Mr. ScHlEP. Mr. Sc'HPiADEB, Mr. Davii) Scott of Georgia, Mr. 
Scott of Virginia, Mr. Serrano, Mr. Sher.afan, Mr. Shimkhs, Mr. 
Sires, Ms. Slaughter, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, Ms. Stepanik, Mr. 
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Takano, Ms. Titits, Mr. Tonko, Mrs. Tobbbs, Ms. Tson&as, Mr. 
Vab.gas, Mr. Van Hollbn, .Ms. Vbiazqbez, Ms. Wassbr.man 
Schultz, Mrs. Watson Colbalan, Mr. Wbbeb of Texas, Mr. Wblch, 
Ms. Wilson of Florida, Mr. YiCRMUTH, Mr. Zeldin, Mi-s. Capps, Mr. 
Cabson of Indiana, Mr. Clay, Ms. DblBbkb, Mr. Doggbtt, Mr. Fabb, 
Mr. Kildbe, Ms. Lopqb.bn, Ms. ILytsui, Mr. Neal, Mr. Nohcsoss, 
Mr. I’allone, Ms. IIotbal-Allakd, Mr. Smith of Washinglon. Mr. 
Tiyelai, and Ml-. Thompson of California) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; H'liicli was lefei-red to the Coniniili.ee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Expressing the sense of the House of Kepreseutatives regard- 
ing the life and work of Elie Wiesel in promoting human 
lights, peace, and Holocaust renienibrancc. 

Whereas Elie Wiesel was born in Siglict, Eoniania, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, to Sarah Eeig and Shlomo Wiesel; 

Wlrereas in 1944, the Wiesel family was deported to the 
Auseh-wntz coiieentration camp in German-occupied Po- 
land; 

Wliercas in 1945, Wiesel was moved to tlic Buehenwald con- 
centration camp in Germany, where he was eventually 
liberated; 

AVliereas AViesel’s mother and younger sister, Tzipora, died in 
the gas chamber at Auschwitz and his father died at Tlu- 
ehcnwald; 

AVliereas AAuesel and his two older sisters, Beatrice and Hilda, 
simived the tiorrors of the Holocaust; 

AVliereas after World AVer 11 AViesel studied in France, 
worked as a journalist, and subseipiently became a 
United States citizen in 1963; 
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mereas AViesel’s first tiook “Niglit'f published in 1958, told 
the stoiy of liis family’s deportation to Nazi concentra- 
tion (;arnps during the Holocaust and has been translated 
into more than 30 languages and reached millions across 
the globe; 

Whereas Wiesel would go on to authoi’ more than 60 books, 
plays, and essays imparting much knowledge and lessons 
of histoiy on his readers; 

Wliereas in 1978, AViesel was appointed to chair the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Holocaust, which was tasked 
with submitting a report regarding a suitable means by 
which to remember the Holocaust and those who per- 
ished; 

Whereas in 1979, the Commission submitted its report aiid 
included a recommendation for the creation of a TTolo- 
('aust Meuiorial/'Mnseiim, edui'ation foundation, and Com- 
mittee on Gonscience; 

Wliereas in 1980, Wiesel bei'ame the Pounding Chairnian of 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Council and 
helped lead the effort, for the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum to open its doors in 1993; 

Wliereas in 1986, Wiesel and his wife, Marion, created The 
Plie AAbese! Foundation for Humanity in order to fight 
indiffcrciicc, intolcrauec, and iiijusticc; 

Wliereas AAbesel, dedicated to teaching, seiwed as a Visiting 
Siholar at Yale University from 1972 to 1976, professor 
at the City University of New York from 1972 to 1976, 
and Poston University from 1976 until his passing; 

Whereas Wiesel has received several awards for Ids work to 
promote human rights, peace, and Holocaust remem- 
braiKie, imhidiiig the Nobel I’eace Prize, Presidential 
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Medal of Freedom, the United States (longTessional Gold 
Medal, the National Humanities Medal, the Medal of 
Liberty, the rank of Grand-Groix in the FreiK'h Legion 
of Honor, and the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum Award; a,nd 

Whereas, on July 2, 2016, at the age of 87, Elic Wicsel 
passed away, leaUng beliind a legacy of ensuring a voice 
for the voiceless, promotion of peace and tolerance, and 
combating indifference, intolerance, and genocide: Now, 
therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) honors the life, work, and legacy of Elie 

3 Wiesel; 

4 (2) extends its deepest sympathies to the mem- 

5 bers of Elie Wiesel’s familjg and 

6 (3) reaffirnis Elie Whesers efforts to preseiwe 

7 the memors’ of those who perished and prevent the 

8 recurrence of another Holocaust, to combat hate and 

9 intolerance in any manifestation, and to never forget 
and also learn from the lessons of histoiy. 


10 
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Amendment to H. Res. 810 
Offered by Mr. Royce of California 

Strike all after the resohnng clause and insert the 
following: 

That the House of Representatives — 

1 (1) extends its deepest sympathies to the mem- 

2 bers of the family of Elie Wiesel in their bereave- 

3 incut; and 

4 (2) urges the continuation of the monumental 

5 work and legacy of Elie Wiesel to preseiwe the iiiern- 

6 oiy of those indmduals who perished and prevent 

7 the rei'urreniie of another Holociaust, to ('onibat hate 

8 and intolcicincc in any manifestation, and to never 
forget and to learn from the lessons of history. 


9 
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114th (X)N()EESS 
2d Session 


H. RES. 821 


Urging' file Gdyernmeiil, of (xabon t,o respec.t democ.ratic, principles during 
the August 201 6 presideiilial elections. 


IN THE HOUSE OE EE.PRESENTATiVES 

Judy 12, 2016 

Mr. Smith of Xeiv Jersey (for himself, Mr. Engel, Mr. Koy'CB, and Mr. 
Meetos) submitted the follo’vriri.g resolution; -lYhich -was referred to the 
(Committee on Foreigni Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Ur^ino' the Govermnent of Gabon to respect democratic 
principles during the .Augnst 201 6 presidential elections. 

Whereas the United States has deep interests in the political 
freedom, democratic stability, and regional leadership of 
Gabon; 

Wliereas Gabon boasts a per capita income four times that 
of most sub-Saharan African nations, but because of liigli 
income inequality, a large proportion of the population 
remains poor; 

Wliereas despite constrained political conditions, Gabon’s 
small population, abundant natural resources, and con- 
siderable foreign suppoit have helped make it one of the 
more stable African countries; 
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Wliereas (labon gained independenc'e from Franen in 1960 
and Omar Bongo Ondimba became president in 1967, so- 
lidifying the Gabonese Demo(Tati(; Party (PDG) domi- 
nance of power ever since; 

Whereas Gabon adopted a constitution in 1991 that formal- 
ized a rmiltipaily system and im|)oscd a two-terTii presi- 
dential term limit; 

AVliereas the (‘onstitntion was amended to remove presidential 
term limits in 2003; 

AVliereas President Omar Bongo Ondima died in June 2009 
after more than 40 years in power, making him one of 
Africa's longest seiWiig heads of state; 

AAdiereas following the death of President Orriar Bongo 
Ondima, elections were hastily oi'ganizcd in August 2009 
in which the soti of the former president, Ali Bongo 
Ondirnba, was ele(;ted vith 41 pen'cnt of the vote; 

Whereas the legitimacy of the 2009 election results was 
largely disputed by opposition parties and (*hdl society, 
and greatly increased political tensions in the country 
since; 

Whereas the Department of State reported that the 2009 
elections were plagued with instances of destractive dem- 
onstrations, human rights abnses, irregulartties of voter 
I'Cgistration lists, improperly guarded polls, unfair censor- 
ship of news coverage, and post-election Golenee; 

AVlicn'cas Gabon is schedulcHl to hold presidential elections in 
August 2016; 

AVliereas a free and fair election in Gabon bolds regional sig- 
nificance as an example for other iAliicaii countries that 
have elections scheduled in the near future; 
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Wliereas the (htizens of Gahon have demonstrated their sni)- 
port for the democratic process and have actively partici- 
pated in pohti(‘al parties and elecdions; 

Whereas tensions in Gabon are growina- from grievances 
about the legal framework of elections, including respect 
of the constitution and curTcnt laws, independence of in- 
stitutions within the electoral system, terms limits, and 
the lack of representation of cml society on election man- 
agement bodies; 

Whereas since the 2009 presidential election, some political 
demonstrations have been met with tension and rtolen(;e, 
wiiich have only been exacerbated by the lack of equal ac- 
cess to public and private media by opposition parties 
and civil society oi'gaiiizations; 

Wiereas certain innovative institutions in Gabon, such as the 
National GoniK-il for Demoerrar-y (GND) and the office of 
the Mediator of the Eepublic, can potentially play a posi- 
tive role in fostering citizen participation in elections and 
advaueo democratic principles; atrd 

Wdiereas there is concern for niiscorrdiict in the upoomirrg 
elections, including tire mishandling of voter registration, 
creating barriers to election day polling, arrd the integrity 
of the election r-esults: Nowv therefoi’e, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Ecprcscrrtativcs — 

2 (1) calls on the Gabonese Govennnent to — 

3 (A) hold orderly, peacrefrd, free, and fair 

4 

5 


6 


presiderrtial electioirs irr August 2016 in order 
to ensure stability and loug-tei'm gi'owdh of 
Gabon; 
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1 (B) guarantee fair and open participation 

2 of opposition parties; and 

3 ((J) girarantee tlie freedom of speecdi and 

4 assembly of all Gabonese citizens; 

5 (2) enconrages continned efforts toward the 

6 consolidation of dcinoei-aey through increased dia- 

7 logue and concrete actions to address constitutional 

8 and legal framework of elecdoral systems and snp- 

9 ports Gabonese organizations that work to further 

10 strengthen democratie processes; 

11 (3) calls on the citizens of Gabon to fully and 

12 peacefulh’ participate in the presidential elections; 

13 and 

14 (4) calls on the United States and other iiiter- 

15 national partners, especdally elecdoral focnised non- 
lb governmental oi'ganizations, to help ei’catc an envi- 

17 ronment wliich facilitates open commnnieation, guar- 

18 antccs free and fair elections, encourages voter par- 

ticipation, and fosters a robust civil society. 


19 
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Amendment to H. Res. 821 
Offered by Mr. Meeks of New York 

Tn the 16* clause of the preamble strike the second “and”. 

Immediately after the 16* clause of the preamble insert the following new 
paragraph: 

“Whereas the Government of Gabon has accepted a European Union 
Commission Election Observation Mission to assist Gabon in the monitoring 
of the presidential elections; and” 
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114Tti (X)N()EESS 
2 d Session 


H. R.4481 


To amend the Foreign Assistanee Act of 1961 to prooide assistance for 
developing countries lo promote quality basic education and to establish 
the goal of all eliildren in school and learning as an objective of the 
United States foreign assistance policy, and for other piiiposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPKESENTATH^S 
PEiiltUMtY 4, 2016 

Mrs. Lovrat' (for hemelf and Mr. EbiCHBET) introduced the folhmdng bill; 
which was i-efei'red to tlie Committee on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To amend tlie Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
assistance for developing countries to promote quality 
basic education and to establish the goal of all diildren 
in school and learning as an objective of the United 
States foreign assistance policy, and for other pur|)oses. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Semite amd. House of Refrimentei- 

2 fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short Title. — T his Act may be cited as the 

5 “Education for All Act of 2 0 1 6 ” . 

6 (b) Table of (Contents. — The table of contents for 


7 this Act is as follows: 
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See. 1. Short title; table ot contents. 

See. 2. Mndiiigs. 

See. 3. Sense of Congress. 

See. 4. Clarilication of assistance to achieve quality luiivei-sal basic education. 
See. 0 . Comprehensive integrated United States sti-ategy to piomote universal 
basic education. 

See. 6. Improving coo.rdinaiion ajid oversight. 

See. 7. Monitoring and e\'altiation of programs. 

See. S. Transparency" and reporting’ to Congress. 

See. 9. Definitions. 

1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

2 Congress finds the following: 

3 (1) No wnmtrj^ has reached snstaiiied economic 

4 gro’wdh without achiewng near universal piimaiy 

5 edncation. Quality education reduces poverty and in- 

6 equality, lays the foundation foi" sound govcrriaiicc, 

7 ciwe participation, strong institutions, and equips 

8 people with tlie knowledge, skills, and self-reliance 

9 they need to increase inconie and exjiand their op- 

10 portunities for ernplojnnent. 

11 (2) Approximately 59,000,000 primary-school- 

12 aged diildren and 65,000,000 adolescents are out of 

13 school. liL sub-Saharan Afiiea alone, the number of 

14 piimaiy-age children out of school has remained at 

15 approximately 30,000,000 over the past five years. 

16 Half of the children in the world do not have access 

17 to preschool and more than 200,000,000 children 

18 under five years old arc not I'caehing thcii" full dcvcl- 

19 opment potential due to the absence of early child- 
hood care and development. 


20 
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1 (3) Millions of children are not learning’ in 

2 school. Among the world’s 650,000,000 children of 

3 priinan? scdiool age, an estimated 250,000,000 (diil- 

4 di'en are not learning' basic skills in reading, wiiting, 

5 and math or are dropping ont before the fourth 

6 gi-adc. In addition, an estimated 103,000,000 youth 

7 cannot read or write. 

8 (4) Of the 120,000,000 to 150,000,000 children 

9 -^Otli disabilities under the age of 18 around the 

10 world, an estimated 98 percent do not attend school. 

11 (5) Gender discrimination continues to be a 

12 banner to girls’ education in many parts of the 

13 world, and on average, girls in developing (^nmtries 

14 still receive significantly less schooling than boj^s. 

15 Nearly two-thirds of the world’s 751,000,000 illit- 

16 cr-ate adidts are women. Global attacks on girls at 

17 school have increased, including the 2012 attack on 

18 education activist Malala Yousafzai by the Taliban 

19 in Pakistan and the Iddnapping of hundreds of Nige- 

20 rian girls by the terrorist organization Boko TTaram 

21 in April 2014. 

22 (6) Koughly half, or 28,500,000, of the world’s 

23 out-of-school children live in countries affected by 

24 conflict and crisis. The proportiorr of childrerr who 

25 are denied an education in contlict affected countries 
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1 has intTeased from 42 per(*-ent in 2008 to 50 percent 

2 in 2015. 

3 (7) In areas of (;()nfli(4 and fragility, edin^ation 

4 is often under attack. Attacks on education include 

5 damage or destruction of schools by arson, gTcnades, 

6 mines, and rockets, throats to teachers and officials, 

7 looting, and the killing of children and staff. In 

8 2014, the Taliban ambuslied a scliool in Pakistan, 

9 killing 145 children and teachers. In Sjuia, militants 

10 waged at least 68 separate attacks on schools, killing 

11 over 160 children in 2014. The use of schools and 

12 universities for militaTy purposes by armed gTonps 

13 or armed foix'es is one of the key fa(itors that re- 

14 duces enrollment and lowers rates of transition to 

15 higher levels of educ'ation. 

16 (8) In 2011, the United States Agency for 

17 Interiiatioiml Development (USAID) aimouiiced the 

18 fii'st 5 year str-ategy to sti’cngthcn United States 

19 basic education programming, centered around three 

20 goals — 

21 (A) improved reading skills for 

22 100,000.000 children in primary gi’ades; 

23 (B) improved ability of tcrtiaiy and woik- 

foree development programs to generate work- 


24 
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1 forc'e skills relevant to a eonntiy's development 

2 goals; and 

3 ((J) iiKireased e(jmtable a(i(!ess to edn(‘ation 

4 in crisis and coiifliet environments for 

5 1 5,000,000 learners. 

6 (9) The United States pai-tncrs with othci- 

7 major donors, nongovernmental organizations, the 

8 private sector and multilateral organizations, inelnd- 

9 ing the Global Partnership for Education to help le- 

10 verage success. The Global Partnership for Edu- 

11 cation is the only multilateral paitncrsliip dedicated 

12 to getting all children into school and learning, 

13 working 'with dtweloping (ionntry^ partners to dev’elop 

14 and impilement national education plans. 

15 SEC. 3. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

16 it is the sense of Congress that — 

17 (1) it is in the national security interest of the 

18 United States to promote univci'sal basic education 

19 in developing countries; 

20 (2) an educated citizemy contributes to sus- 

21 tained economic grovdh, strengthened democratic in- 

22 stitutions, the empowerment of women and girls, 

23 and decreased extremism; and 

24 


25 


(3) United States resources and leadership 
should be utilized in a way to best ensure a success- 
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1 fill international effort to provide eliildren in devel- 

2 oping countries with a quality basic education in 

3 order to adiieve the goal of ipiality universal bask' 

4 education. 

5 SEC. 4. CLARIFICATION OF ASSISTANCE TO ACHIEVE QUAL- 

6 ITY UNIVERSAL BASIC EDUCATION. 

7 Chapter 1 of part 1 of the Foreign Assistance Act 

8 of 1961 (22 TJ.S.C. 2151 et seip) is amended by inserting 

9 after section 105 the following new section: 

!0 “SEC. 105A. CLARIFICATION OF ASSISTANCE TO ACHIEVE 

1 1 QUALITY UNIVERSAL BASIC EDUCATION. 

12 “(a) POTJOY. — Tn canning out section 105, it is the 

13 policy of the United States to work with other countries, 

14 multilateral organizations, international and local civil so- 

15 (iety organizations, and other major donors in order to 

16 achieve sustainable quality universal basic education in 

17 order to — 

18 "(1) work with other countries, niultilatci-al or- 

19 ganizations, international and local civil society orga- 

20 nizations, and other major donors in order to 

21 achiev’e sustainable cpiality universal basic education; 

22 “(2) assist developing countries in ensuring all 

23 children have access to quality basic education, in- 

24 eluding through strengthening developing countries’ 

25 educational systems; 
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1 “(3) improve the (pjality of basic* edne.ation, 

2 which may include a focus on measurably improving 

3 learning out(‘oines and foundational skills in siidi 

4 ai'eas as literacy and numeracy, ciitical thinliing, 

5 and cH’ic education, in order to incT’ease the number 

6 of ehildren completing and benefiting from a basic 

7 education; 

8 ”(4) seek to ex]:)and a(ic*ess to (|uality sc'hools 

9 and teachers, particularly for marginalized ehildren 

10 and vidnerable gpoups; 

11 ‘'(5) pr'omotc education as the foundation foi* 

12 communities’ development, leading to conflict and w- 

13 olen(*e prevention and mitigation, improved health 

14 and disease prevention and treatment, greater gen- 

15 der parity, iiK'reased ec.onomicc growth and improved 

16 agricultui'al activities, early childhood development, 

17 imprewed entrepreneiiiial and leadersliip opportuni- 

18 ties, disaster pr-eparodness, democracy promotion, 

19 and holistic assistance progi'ams; and 

20 “(6) monitor and evaluate the effectiv^eness and 

21 quality of basic education progi-ams. 

22 “(b) PeincIPLES. — I n developing the policy referred 

23 to in subsection (a), the United States shall be guided by 

24 the following principles of coordination, sustainability, and 

25 aid effectiveness: 
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1 “(1) IJXITED STATES RESOURCES. — United 

2 States resources shall be used to effectively engage 

3 in a global ('ommitnient to aciiieUng (giality iini- 

4 versa! basic education in developing countries, iri- 

5 eluding in countries affected by or emerging from 

6 aimed conflict or liuinanitarian crises. 

7 “(2) Integrated bilateral and multilat- 

8 ERAL itTPROACH TO STJSTAIN.,\BLE DEtcELOPMENT. — 

9 United States assistance should integi-ate bilateral 

10 and multilateral assistance modalities within the 

11 strategy developed pui'suant to section 5 of the Edu~ 

12 cation for All Act of 2016, to be directly responsive 

13 to recipient (-ountiy needs, c'apacity, and («)mmit- 

14 merit, and lead to sustainable development. The 

15 United States shall engage on a nniltilateral basis in 

16 a manner that leverages overall impact and best rc- 

17 iriforees United States bilateral aid efforts, wliich 

18 are central to United States efforts in basic cdu~ 

19 cation. Bilateral and multilateral assistance should 

20 be undertaken in close pardner'ship vitb nongovem- 

21 mental organizations and other development paid- 

22 ners, including wumended groups. 

23 "(3) United states assistance to mlilti- 

24 lateral education initiatives. — The United 

25 States should suppord multilateral coordination and 
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1 financiing' education initiatives, in(*lnding the (Tl()l:)al 

2 Partnershi]} for Education. United States assistance 

3 shoiild l:)iiild upon its (?omj)arative axivantages and 

4 proficiencies in basic education pirograms, while 

5 leveraging’ the efforts of existing countiy-leve! devel- 

6 opincnt partnersliips. Multilateral mechanisms 

7 should be aligned with globally established aid effec- 

8 tiveiiess principles, in coordination uitti recipient 

9 couiitrx' puioiities, and in a transparent manner that 

10 achieves measurable results in access, quality, and 

1 1 learning. 

12 “(4) Coordination and mobilization op re- 

13 SODROES. — United States efforts should c-oordinate 

14 with other donors, the local and international private 

15 aec'tor, loccal governments, and cixil society, inciiiding 

16 organizations that represent teachers, students, and 

17 parents, interested in supporting cpuality universal 

18 basic education efforts. The United States should 

19 seek to mobilize and leverage resources from such 

20 parties in support of basic education. 

21 “(5) Coordination wtthin the lnitbi) 

22 states GOVERNMENT. — The United States Govem- 

23 incut, led by the United States Agency for lutcr- 

24 national Tievelopment, shall support imjiroved co- 
ordination and collaboration among all relevant exec- 


25 
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1 iitive brancli ag'endes and offidals to efficiently and 

2 effectively use resources, including effoits to provide 

3 a (‘.ontinuity of assistaiKie for basici ediK^ation in liu- 

4 nianitaiian and other eniergeucy situations. 

5 “(6) COOTi.DTNATTON yUTTT NATTONAT, RDTJ- 

6 CATION FRANS AND EGONOiliC DEVNROFMENT FKO- 

7 GEAMS. — United States assistance for basic edu- 

8 cation in developing ('ountries shall be proUded in 

9 collaboration and coordination 'with, where possible, 

10 national education plans that promote the value of 

11 education, and increase connnunity and family 

12 awareness of the positive impact of education to re- 

13 dudng povertj’ and spurring sustained ec;onomi(‘ 

14 grovdli. The United States should seek to encourage 

15 developing (ionntries to utilize scliools as platforms 

16 for the development of communities. Such assistance 

17 shordd suppoii programs and aetmties that are ap- 

18 propriatc foi' and meet the needs of the local and in- 

19 digenous cultures and cariy out programs and ac- 

20 tiUties through implementation by country-based 

21 ciUl society organizations that support national edu- 

22 cation plans. 

23 “(c) Definitions. — 

24 “(1) P)ASiC EDUCATION. — The term ‘basic edu- 


25 


cation’ includes — 
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1 “(A) all progTarn and policy efforts aimed 

2 at improAng early ehiklliood, preprimaiy edu- 

3 (;ation, piiniarj^ ediK'-ation, and se('ondaiy edn- 

4 cation, wliicli can be delivei'ed in formal and 

5 nonformal education settings, and in programs 

6 promoting learning for out-of-sehool youth and 

7 adults; 

8 “(B) (‘apacity building for teachers, admin- 

9 istrators, counselors, and youth workers; and 

10 “(G) literacy, numeracy, and other basic 

11 skills dcvclopiiiont that prcpai'c an individual to 

1 2 be a,n active, productive member of society and 

13 the workforc'e. 

14 “(2) PiELBy’ANT EXECUTIVE BRANCH AGENCIES 

15 AND OPFICL4LS. — The term ‘relevant execaitive 

16 biunoli agencies and officials’ means — 

17 “(A) the Depaidnient of State, the Ihiited 

18 States Agency for International Development, 

19 the Department of the Treasury, the Depaid- 

20 ment of Tjabor, the Department of Education, 

21 the Department of Health and Human SeiHees, 

22 the Department of Agriculture, and the Depart- 

23 ment of Defense; 

24 


25 


“(B) the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Millennium Challenge Corporation, the Coordi- 
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1 nator of United States (Tovermiieiit Admties to 

2 Combat HIV/AIDS Globally, the National Seeu- 

3 rity AdUsor, tlie Direcrtor of the Pea('e Coips, 

4 and the National Economic Advisor; and 

5 “(C) any other department, agency, or offi- 

6 cial of the United States Govei-nmcnt that par- 

7 tieipates in aethities to promote quality uni- 

8 versa! basic ediKiation pursuant to the aiithori- 

9 ties of such department, agency, or official or 

!0 pursuant to this Act. 

11 “(3) National education plan. — The term 

12 ‘national education plan’ means a comprehensive na- 

13 tional educiation plan developed by redpient ('ountrj? 

14 governments in consultation mtli other stakeholders 

15 as a means for \\dde-s('ale improvement of the (‘oun- 

16 try's education system, including explicit, credible 

17 strategies informed by effective itractiees and stand- 

18 aids to achieve quality universal basic education. 

19 “(4) IIIV/iAlDS. — The term ‘IIIAUAIDS’ has 

20 the meaning given that term in section 104A(h). 

21 “(5) ALabginalized children and wlnbr- 

22 ABLE GROUPS. — The term ‘marginalized children 

23 and vulnerable groups’ includes girls, children af- 

24 fected by or emerging from armed conflict or hu- 
manitarian crises, children with disabilities, children 


25 
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1 in remote or rural areas (inehiding- those who lack 

2 access to safe water and sanitation), religious or eth- 

3 ni(; minorities, indigenous peoples, orphans and (diil- 

4 di'en alTeeted by HIV/AIDS, child laboiers, married 

5 adolescents, and wctims of trafficking'. 

6 "(6) NOiVFOK-VLtJj EDUCATION, — Tlic term hion- 

7 formal education' — 

8 “(A) means organized edu(*-ational adivi- 

9 ties outside the established formal system, 

!0 whether operating separately or as an impor- 

11 taut featui'C of a bi'oadcr activity, that are in- 

12 tended to serve identifiable learning clienteles 

13 and learning objecdives; and 

14 “(B) includes youth programs and conimu- 

15 nity training offered by ('omnmnity groups and 

16 organizations. 

17 “(7) SlTST,4iKABiLiTT. — The term ‘sustain- 

18 ability’ means, with respect to any basic education 

19 program that receives funding pursuant to section 

20 105, the ability of a, seredee delivery system, eommu- 

21 nity, partner, or beneficiaiy to maintain, over time, 
such basic education program.”. 


22 
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1 SEC. 5. COMPREHENSIVE INTEGRATED UNITED STATES 

2 STRATEGY TO PROMOTE UNIVERSAL BASIC 

3 EDUCATION. 

4 (a.) STRATEC4Y Requiket).— N ot later than October 

5 1, 201(1 October 1, 2021, and October 1, 202(1 the Fresi- 

6 dent, acting through the Administrator of the Fnited 

7 States Agencty for International Development and in (‘.o- 

8 ordination with other relevant executive branch agencies 

9 and officials, shall submit to the appropriate congressional 

10 committees a comprehensive intcgi'ated United States 

1 1 strategy’ to promote quality universal basic education by — 

12 (1) seeking to equitably expand access to basic 

13 education tor all cliildren, particularN marginalized 

14 children and vidiierable groups; and 

15 (2) improving the qualit)' of basic education, 

16 particularly as reflected in measurable learning out- 

17 (‘onies, as appropriate. 

18 (b) Requirement To Consult. — In developing the 

19 strategy’ required by subsection (a), the President shall 

20 consult with — 

21 (1) the appropriate congi’essional committees; 

22 (2) relevant exe(aitive brandi agendes and offi- 

23 cials; 

24 (3) recipient country govemments; and 

25 


26 


(4) local and international uongovci'iimcntal or- 
ganizations, including organizations representing 
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1 students, teaeliers, and parents, and other develop- 

2 ment partners and indmduals who are involved in 

3 the i)rom()ti()n and imi)lenientatioii of edinaition as- 

4 sistauee progTams in developing countries. 

5 (c) Ptjbtjc Comment. — T he Pr-esident shall provide 

6 an opportunity for public comment on the strategy rc- 

7 qiiired by subsection (a) . 

8 (d) TnitiaIj SteategY. — For the purjKjses of this 

9 section, the strategy’ entitled “FSAID education strat- 

10 egy”. as in effect on the day before the date of the enaet- 

11 ment of this Act, shall be deemed to fidtill the initial rc- 

12 quirements of subsection (a). 

13 (e) Priority and Other Requirements. — In pro- 
id vlding assistance under section 105 of the Foreign Assist- 

15 ance A(*t of 1961, the President shall give priority to for- 

16 cign countries in which there is the greatest need and op- 

17 portunity to expand universal access and to improve learn- 

18 ing outcomes, and in which the assistance can produce a 

19 substantial, measurable impact on children and edu- 

20 eational systems. Priority should also be considered in 

21 countries where there are chronically underseiwed and 

22 marglnalrzed populations, or populations affected by con- 

23 tlict or crisis, wliieh must be reached in order to achieve 

24 universal basic education. 
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1 (f) Elements. — Tlie strategic recpiired by subsection 

2 (a) shall be formulated and implemented in consideration 

3 of the principles set forth in section 105A(b) of the P(»r- 

4 eign Assistance Act of 1961 (as added by section 4 of tliis 

5 Act) and shall seek to — 

6 (1) support and coordinate with national cdu- 

7 cation plans and work to build capacity within clevel- 

8 oping (■oiintries, including governments and civil so- 

9 ciety organizations, on piublic basic education sys- 

!0 terns; 

11 (2) identify and replicate successful interven- 

12 tions that improve access to and quality of edu- 

13 (‘ation; 

14 (d) iiichide specific objectives, and indicators, 

15 iiiriudiiig indicaitors to measure learning oiitccoines, 

16 and approaches to increase access and quality of 

17 basic education in develoi3ing’ countries, and ensure 

18 SLieli objectives have clear actionable targets, goals, 

19 and metrics, iiicludiiig aiiniial interim targets in 

20 order to measure and show jirogress tow?ard the 

21 overall goal as well as consistent metrics across 

22 agencies, tow'ard the goal of all children in school 

23 and Icaririrrg, as wcU as berrehrnarks arrd timeframes; 

24 (4) project general levels of resources needed to 

25 achieve the stated pregram objectives; 
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1 (5) leverage United States (iapabilities, inelnd- 

2 ing through techmcal assistance, training, and re- 

3 aearcdi: 

4 (6) improve eooi'dination and reduce duplication 

5 among relevant executive branch agencies and offi- 

6 cials, foreign donoi' govermiicnts. and international 

7 organizations at the global and countiy levels; 

8 (7) target the activities of the United States to 

9 leverage contributions from other bilateral donors to 

10 provide quality universal basic education; 

11 (8) focus on the marginalized and hardcst-to- 

12 reach children who remain out of school, including 

13 those in (‘onflicit and (irisis situations; 

14 (9) outline how the United States Government 

15 will ensure a transition and ('ontimiity of educational 

16 activities in countries affected by or emerging from 

17 armed conflict or humanitarian crises; and 

18 (10) adopt a “communities of learning" ap- 

19 proach that integrates, where appropriate and to the 

20 extent pT’aetieable, school and educational progi’ams 

21 with health and development programs, nutrition 

22 and school feeding progi’ams, sanitation and hygiene 

23 education, adult literacy, leadership development, 
prevention of school-related violence, entrepreneurial 


24 
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1 training’, agri(*-iiltiiral extension work, ehde edu- 

2 cation, and housing progi-ams. 

3 (g) ACTmTIES Sttpported. — ^A ssistam’e provided 

4 undei" section 105 of the l''or’eign Assistance Act of 1961 

5 should be prioidtized based on the goals articulated in the 

6 strategy required by subsection (a) and may be used to 

7 support efforts to exjjand access to and improve the qual- 

8 ity of basic education, including to — 


9 (1) ensure an adequate supply of trained, effec- 

10 tive teachers and to build systems to provide con- 

11 tinning support, training, and professional dcvclop- 

1 2 ment for all educators; 

13 (2) support the desig'n and implementation of 

14 relevant curricula, standards, and sufficient teaeliing 

15 and learning materials; 

16 (3) support country systems, including to — 

17 (A) build systems to ensure continuing iii- 

18 fonnatioii collection, monitoi’ing, and evaluation 

19 of education seiAces and financing; 

20 (Tl) assist education authorities to improve 

21 education management practices and s>"stems, 

22 including at the community, school, sub- 

23 national, and national levels; and 

24 (C) 23roiTiote the develoijment and effective 

25 use of partner countries' assessment sv^stems 
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1 for monitoring ami evalnating student -learning 

2 outcomes; 

3 (4) mobilize domestic- resonrcies to eliminate 

4 fees for public educational services, including' fees 

5 for tuition, uniforms, and materials; 

6 (5) ensure that schools are not incubatoi'S for 

7 \loleiit extremism; 

8 (6) pro\ide human rights, gender parity, and 

9 confliet-resolution education; 

10 (7) work wtli communities to achieve parity in 

1 1 schools and build support for girls’ education; 

12 (8) provide adequate school and system infra- 

13 structure, incduding constructing separate latrines 

14 for boys and girls; 

15 (9) ensTire acc'ess to sdiool and relevant leam- 

16 ing outcomes for children with disabilities, including 

17 adequate teacher training, and infrastructure; 

18 (10) provide progi'ams that enable schools to 

19 continue providing education for the most poor or 

20 marginalized children, particularly adolescent girls, 

21 which includes flexible learning opportunities, aceel- 

22 erated and second-chance classes, and opportunities 

23 that support leader-ship development; 

24 


25 


(11) take steps to make schools safe and secure 
learning environments without physical, psycho- 
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1 logical, and sexiial 'sdolence sucdi as biilhdng, c()r|)oral 

2 punishment, sexual harassment, or exploitation, in- 

3 (luding- worldng to ensure the safe passage to and 

4 from schools and on school grounds, adopt and sup- 

5 port community-o^^med protective measures, pro- 

6 moting efforts to establish and enforce strong laws 

7 and policies against school-related gender-based ■\do- 

8 lence and pro\i(ling ('ounseling and supjiort systems 

9 for students affected by school-related, gender-based 

10 violence; and 

11 (12) support other initiatives that have dem- 

12 onstrated success in increasing access, improving 

13 learning ont(‘omes, and iiK'reasing ediK'ational oppor- 

14 tunities for the most marginalized children and vul- 

15 nerahle groups. 

16 (li) iVDDiTiONiVL Activities Suppokted pok Coun- 

17 tries Aefected by Conflict and Crises. — I n addi- 

18 tioii to the activities supported undei" subsection (g), as- 

19 sistance provided under section 105 of the Foreign Assist- 

20 ance Act of 1961 to foreign countries or those parts of 

21 the teiTitories of foreign countries that are affected by or 

22 emerging from armed conflict, humanitarian crises, or 

23 other emergency situations may be used to support cf- 

24 folds — 
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1 (1) to ensure a enntiniiity of educ'ational aetm- 

2 ties for all ctiLldreii as an essential humanitarian 

3 need and that all relevant exe(intiYe branrii agencies 

4 and officials collaborate and cooi'dinate to help pro- 

5 ride this eontinnity; 

6 (2) to ensure that education assistance of the 

7 United States to countries in emergency settings, in- 

8 (‘hiding (‘ountiies affe(*ted by or ernerging from 

9 armed conflict or humanitarian crises, shall be iii- 

10 formed by the Minimum Standards of the Tnter- 

11 Agency Nctwoih for" Education in Emei'gcncics 

12 (“TNBE Minimum Standards”); 

13 (3) wherever possible, to establish formal or 

14 proride support for formal and nonformal education 

15 scendi-ns, or to complement ser\i('es that are available 

16 to ensure that eliildren arc able to continue their 

17 education and to protect children from physical 

18 hami, psychological and social distress, recruitment 

19 into armed groups, family separation, and abuses re- 

20 lated to their displacement; 

21 (4) to proride assistance for temporary and per- 

22 manent education facility construction and minor re- 

23 habilitation and equipping of educational structures; 

24 (5) to proride essential educational sei’rlees and 
materials that assist in building systems to support. 


25 
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1 train, and provide professional development for edn- 

2 eators; 

3 (6) to build national (;apa(*ity to (;oordinate and 

4 niatiag'e education during emergency I'esponse and 

5 through recovcTy; 

6 (7) to promote cffoi-ts to ensure the reintegra- 

7 tion of teachers and students affected by contlict, 

8 wlietlier refugees or internally disphuied, into edu- 

9 cational systems, including regional approaches 

10 where appropriate to coordinate and recognize the 

11 educational efforts of these tcaclicrs and students 

12 and other school systems; and 

13 (8) to promote efforts to ensure the safety of 

14 children in school, including — 

15 (A) safe learning environments, espeadally 

16 for girls, with such facilities providing access to 

17 water, sanitation, health-related education, psy- 

18 cliosocial support (as defined in section 

19 ld5(b)(5) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 

20 1961), and landmine awareness; 

21 (B) safe passage to and from school, des- 

22 ignate schools as conflict-free zones respected 

23 by all parties, protect schools and universities 

24 from military use during armed conflict and 
adopt and support community-owned protective 


25 
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1 measures to rednee the iiieidence of attack on 

2 education by local actors, armed gi’oups, and 

3 armed f(»r(‘,es; 

4 (C) out-ot-school programs and llexible- 

5 hour schooling in areas in which security pre- 

6 vents students from attending regular schools; 

7 (D) community-based initiatives for safe 

8 schools, including community watch programs, 

9 religious leader engagement and community 

10 education committees; 

11 (E) safety plans in case of emergency with 

12 clearly defined roles for school personnel; and 

13 (F) adecpiate infrastnuture, imduding 

14 emergency communication sj^tems and access 

15 to mobile tele(‘,oniiminicati()ns with hx'al polk-e 

16 and security personnel. 

17 SEC. 6. IMPROVING COORDINATION AND OVERSIGHT. 

18 (a) Establishment of Coordinator Position. — 

19 The Administrator of the United States Agency for Inter- 

20 national Development shall designate an Indhidual to 

21 serve as the Senior Coordinator of United States Govem- 

22 ment Actions to Provide Basic Education Assistance 

23 (hci'cinaftci" in this section inferred to as the “Senior Co- 

24 ordinator”). The Senior Cooi'dinator shall be an emjrloyee 

25 of the United States Agency for International Develop- 
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1 irient and serving' in a (‘areer or iionc'areer position in tiie 

2 Senior Executive Sei’idce, or Senior Foreign Sei'\dee, or at 

3 tile level of a Deputy Assistant Administrator or higher. 

4 (b) Genekal Alithokities. — T he Senior Coordi- 

5 nator shall coordinate the development and iinplementa- 

6 tioii of this Act and the amendments made by this Act, 

7 in consultation vith such nongovernmental organizations 

8 (inciuding organizations representing parents, teachers, 

9 and students, faith-based and community-based orgauiza- 

10 tions) and relevant executive branch agencies and officials 

11 as may be necessary and appropriate to atfeet the pur- 

12 poses of this section, and is authorized to coordinate the 

13 promotion of (piality universal basic ediK'.ation. 

14 (c) Duties. — 

15 (1) In geneeal. — T he Senior (Coordinator 

16 shall have primary responsibility for the oversight 

17 and coordination of all resources and intemational 

18 activities of the United States Government to pro- 

19 mote quality universal basic education under section 

20 105A of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (as 

21 added b}^ section 4 of this Act) or an}^ other proA- 

22 sion of law. 

23 (2) SpecTeic duties. — T he duties of the Scu- 

24 ioi' Coordinator should specifically include the fol- 

25 loving: 
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1 (A) Ensuring program and polioy (‘oordina- 

2 tion among relevant executive branch agencies 

3 and offi(dals and nongoverniuental organiza- 

4 tions. 

5 (B) Ensuring, tbroiigh the strategy ont- 

6 lined in section 5, that relevant executive 

7 branch agencies and officials undertake pro- 

8 grams primanly in those areas in which the 

9 agencies and officials have the greatest ex]:»er~ 

10 tise, technical capabilities, and potential for 

1 1 success. 

12 (G) Ensuring coordination of actiAties of 

13 relevant executive bramdi agemdes and offi(dals 

14 in the field in order to eliminate duplication. 

15 (D) PiirsTiing e.oordination with other 

16 coLintiics and multilateral aud iuteimatioiial or- 

17 ganizations. 

18 (E) GVjuvcuing meetings, as appropiiatc, of 

19 relevant executive branch agencies and officials 

20 to evahiate progress in carrjdng out the United 

21 States strategy" developed pursuant to section 5 

22 and recommend future changes to the strategy 


based upon such evaluation. 


23 
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1 SEC. 7. MONITORING AND EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS. 

2 The President, axhing- tlirongii the Adniinistrator of 

3 the United States Agcney for Intel-national Development, 

4 the Senior Coordinator, and relevant executive branch 

5 agencies and officials, as a|.)|)ropriatc, shall seek to cnsui-e 

6 that progi-ams earned out under the strategy required 

7 under section 5 shall — 

8 (1) apply rigorous monitoring and evaluation 

9 methodologies to focus on learning and aeeount- 

10 ability; 

11 (2) when feasible and appropriate, include 

12 methodological guidance in the implementation plan, 

13 disaggregate data by age, disability, and gender, and 

14 sii{>port systemic data collection using internatiou- 

15 ally comparable indicators, nor-ms, and luctliodolo- 

16 gies; 

17 (.3) be planned and budgeted to inx-lude funding 

18 for both short- and long-term monitoring and eval- 

19 nation to enable assessment of the sustainability and 

20 scalability of assistance programs; and 

21 (4) support the increased use and public avail- 

22 ability of edu(*ation data for improved de(nsi()n- 

23 making, progi’am elTectiveiiess, and monitoring of 

24 global progress. 
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1 SEC. 8. TRANSPARENCY AND REPORTING TO CONGRESS. 

2 (a) Annual Report on the Implementation op 

3 Strategy. — N ot later than March 31 of each year 

4 through 2031, the President, acting throngh the Achninis- 

5 ticitor of the United States iVgeiicy foi’ International De~ 

6 velopment, the Senior Coordinator, and the relevant exeeu- 

7 tive brancli agencies and officials, as appropriate, shall 

8 submit to the appropriate congressional committees a re~ 

9 port on the implementation of the strategy’ and make the 

10 report available to the public. 

11 (b) Matters To Be Inolitded. — T he report, re- 

12 quired under subsection (a) shall include — 

13 (1) a description of efforts made by relevant ex- 

14 eentive branch agencies and officials to implement 

15 the strategy developed pursuant to section 5 with a 

16 particular focus on the acthities carried out: 

17 (2) a description of the programs established to 

18 implement the strategy developied pmrsuaiit to see- 

19 tion .5 that provides a detailed explanation of the ex- 

20 tent to which the strategy is contributing to the goal 

21 of quality universal basic education; 

22 (3) a, description of the extent to vvhic'h each 

23 foreign couutip^ selected to recerie assistance for 

24 basic education meets the priority criteria spieeified 

25 in subsection (c); arrd 
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1 (4) a desciriptioii of progress on the (piantitative 

2 and qualitative indicators and interim targets used 

3 to evaluate the progress toward meeting the g(»als 

4 and objectives, benchmarks, and timeframes specl- 

5 fied in the strategj^ developed pursuant to section 5 

6 at the program level as developed pursuant to moni- 

7 toring and evaluation specified in section 6. 

8 SEC. 9. DEFINITIONS. 

9 (a) APPEOPKL4.TE Congee ssiON^tL Committees. — 

10 In this Act, the term “appropriate congressional commit- 

1 1 tees’ ’ means — 

12 (1) the Committee on Appropriations and the 

13 Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate; and 

14 (2) the Committee on Appropriations and the 

15 Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

16 rcseutativcs. 

17 (b) Other Definitions. — I n this Act, the terms 

18 “basic education”, “relevant executive branch agencies 

19 and officials”, “national education plan”, and 

20 “marginalized children and wi In enable groups” have the 

21 meanings given such terms in section 105A(d) of the For- 

22 eign Assistance Act of 1961 (as added by section 4 of this 

23 Act). 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 4481 

Offered by Mr. Royce of California 

Stiikc all after the enacting' clause and iiisci't the 
following: 


1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

2 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

3 “Education for rVll Act of 2 0 1 6 " . 

4 (b) TabtjR of Contents. — The table of contents for 

5 this Act is as follows: 

Sco. 1. Short title; tahlo of eontonts. 

See. 2. f>cnac of Oongi’oss. 

See. 3. Asaistaneo to promote sustainable, quality basic odueation. 

See. 4. Comprehensive integrated United States strategy to promote basic edu- 
cation. 

See. 5. Improving coordination and oversight. 

Sec. 6. Monitoring and e\'alTiation of progTams. 

Sec. 7. Transparent and reporting to Congress. 

Sec. 8. Definitions. 

6 SEC. 2. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

7 it is the sense of Congress that — 

8 (1) education lays the foundation for increased 

9 cm(' parti(iipation, democ'ratie governaiuic, sustained 

10 economic gi'uwdh, and healthier, more stable soci- 

1 1 eties; 
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1 (2) it is in the national interest of the TJnited 

2 States to promote access to sustainable, quality uni- 

3 versal basic; educ'ation in developing' countries; 

4 (3) United States resources and leadei'ship 

5 should be utilized in a manner that best ensures a 

6 SLieecssful international effort to provide children in 

7 developing countries vrith a quality basic education 

8 in order to achieve the goal of cpiality universal basic 

9 education; and 

10 (4) promoting gender parity in basic education 

11 from cliddliood tlu-ough adolescence serves United 

12 States diplomatic, economic, and security interests 

13 worlchvide. 

14 SEC. 3. ASSISTANCE TO PROMOTE SUSTAINABLE, QUALITY 

15 BASIC EDUCATION. 

16 Section 105 of the Foreign Assistanee Act of 1961 


17 (22 U.S.G. 2151c) is amended by adding at the end the 

1 8 following: 

19 “(c) Assistance to Promote Sustainable, Qual- 

20 iTY Pasic Education. — 

21 “(1) Policy. — In eariAdng out this section, it 

22 shall be the policy of the United States to work vrith 

23 pai'tncr countries, otlici' donors, multilateral institu- 

24 tions, the private sector, and nongovernmental and 

ciril society organizations, including faith-based or- 


25 
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8 

ganizatioiis and organizations that represent teacdi- 
ers, students, and parents, to promote sustainable, 
(juality basi(i education through programs and acdm- 
ties that, consistent with Aidicle 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Tinman Dights — 

“(A) align with and respond to the needs, 
capacities, and commitment of developing coun- 
tries to strengthen educational systems, expand 
access to safe learning environments, ensure 
continuity of education, measurably improve 
tcaelicr skills and learning outcomes, and sup- 
port the engagement of parents in the edu- 
(■ation of their (Tiildren, so that all diildren, in- 
cluding marginalized children and other vulner- 
able groups, may have ac-;cess to and benefit 
from quality basic education; and 

“(B) promote education as a foundation 
for sustained economic growth and development 
within a holistic assistance strategy' that places 
partner countries on a trajectoiy toward grad- 
uation from assistance provided under this sec- 
tion and contributes to improved — 

“(i) caiiy childhood development; 

“(ii) life skills and workforce develop- 


25 


ment: 
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4 

“(iii) economic ()j)portnmty; 

“(iv) gender parity; 

“(v) food and nutrition se(;nrity; 

“(vi) watei', sanitation, and hygiene; 
“tyi) health and disease prevention 
and treatment; 

“tyii) disaster preparedness; 

“(ix) (‘onflict and \iolence reduction, 
mitigation, and prevention; and 

“(x) democracy and governance; and 
“(C) monitor and evaluate the effectiveness 
and quality of basic education programs. 

“(2) Principles. — In (iantyng out the policy 
refeiTed to in paragraph (1), the PTnited States shall 
be guided by the following principles of aid effecitive- 
iicss: 

“(A) Alignment. — ^Assistance provided 
under this section to support programs and ac- 
tivities under this subsection shall be aligned 
with and advance United States diplomatic, de- 
velopment, and national security interests. 

“(B) Country omriership. — To the 
greatest extent practicable, assistance provided 
under this section to support programs and ac- 
tivities under this subsection should be aligned 
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with and support the national education plans 
and countiy development strategies of partner 
(ionntries, indnding acdmties that are apj)ro- 
priate foi- and meet the needs of local and in- 
digenous cultures. 

“(C) COOKDINATiOK. — 

“(i) In general. — A ssistance pro- 
vided under this section to support x^’e- 
grams and activities under this subsection 
should be coordinated with and leverage 
the unique capabilities and I'csourecs of 
local and national governments in x^artner 
(‘.ountries, other donors, multilateral insti- 
tutions, the lorivate sector, and nongovein- 
inental and c‘hdl so(dety organizations, in- 
cluding faith-based organizations and oi'ga- 
nizations that rex)resent teachers, students, 
and parents. 

“(ii) Multilateral programs and 
TNTTTATTVRS. — A ssistance prodded under 
this section to support programs and ac- 
tidties under this subsection should be co- 
ordinated with and support proven multi- 
lateral education xirograms and financing 
mechanisms, which may include the Global 


25 
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Partaiersliip for Education, that dem- 
onstrate commitment to efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, transparency, and a, (accountability. 
“(D) Efficiency. — The President shall 
seek to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of assistance provided under tliis section to sup- 
port programs and activities under this sub- 
section by (‘oordinating the related effoits of 
relevant Executive branch agencies and offi- 
cials, including efforts to increase gender paiity 
and to provide a continuity of basic education 
activities in humanitarian responses and other 
eniergenc-y settings. 

“(E) EPFBGTlVtENESS. — Progi'anis and ac- 
tivities supported under this subsection shah be 
designed to achieve specific, measurable goals 
and objectwes and shall include appropriate tar- 
gets, nietrics and indicatoi'S that can be applied 
with reasonable consistency across such pro- 
grams and activities to measure progress and 
outcomes. 

“(F) Teanspaeengy and accoitnt- 
A 131 L 1 TY. — Pi-ograins and activities suppoifed 
under this subsection shall be subject to rig- 
orous monitoring and evaluation, which may in- 


25 
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1 (‘hide impax'-t evaluations, the results of wliicli 

2 sliaU be made publieaUy available in a fully 

3 sear(‘liable, electronic; format. 

4 “(3) PltiOKiTY AND OTHEK KEQUiKEMEXTS. — 

5 The President shall ensure that assistance provided 

6 under this section to support progranis and activities 

7 under this subsection is aligned with the diplomatic, 

8 ec'onomic*-, and national secairity interests of the 

9 United States and that priority is given to devel- 

10 oping countries in which — 

11 “(A) there is the greatest need and oppor- 

12 tunity to exjxand access to basic education and 

13 to improve learning outeoines, inc-lucling for 

14 marginalized and xmluerable groups, particu- 

15 larly women and girls, or populations affeccted 

16 by conflict or crisis; and 

17 “(B) such assistance can produce a sub- 

18 stantial, measurable impact on childi'cn and 

19 educational systems. 

20 “(4) Deetxtttons. — Tn this subsection: 

21 “(A) Basic education. — The term ‘basic 

22 education’ includes — 

23 

24 


25 


“(i) all program and policy efforts 
aimed at improving early childhood, 
prepirimaTy education, primaiy education. 
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and secondaiy education, which can be de- 
livered ill formal and iioiiformal education 
setting’s, and in programs promoting learn- 
ing for out- of- school youth and adults; 

“(ii) capacity building for teachers, 
administrators, counseloi’s, and youth 
workers; 

“(iii) literacy, numeracy, and other 
basic skills development that prepare an 
indiwdual to be an active, productive mem- 
ber of society and the workfoi’ce; and 

“(iv) workforce development, voca- 
tional training, and digital litera(*y that is 
informed by real market needs and oppor- 
tunities. 

“(B) Baktxeh COUNTKY. — The term 
‘partner countiy’ means a developing countiy 
that participates in oi’ benefits from basic edu- 
cation programs under this subsection pursuant 
to the piioriti nation criteria described in para- 
graph (3), including level of need, opportunity 
for impact, and the availability of resources. 

“(C) Relevant executive bkancii 
AGENCIES AND OFFICIALS. — The term ‘relevant 
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Execiutive brancii agencies and officials’ 
means — 

“(i) the Department of State, the 
United States Agency for Intei'national 
Development, the Department of the 
Treasury, the Department of Labor-, the 
Department of Education, the Department 
of Health and Hunraii Serrdees, the De- 
partment of Agitculture, arrd the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

“(ii) the Chief Executive Officer- of 
the Millennium Ghallenge Cor-poration, the 
Coordinator of United States (xovernment 
Acthdties to Combat HDUAIDS Globally, 
the National Secairity Advisor, the Direr-tor 
of the Fcacc Corps, arrd the National Eco- 
nonrie Advisor; and 

“(hi) any other- departrnerrt, agerrey, 
or official of the Urnted States Govern- 
ment that participates in activities to pr-o- 
inote quality basic education pursuairt to 
the authorities of such department, agency, 
or- official or- pur-suarrt to this Act. 

“(D) National education plan. — The 
term ‘national education plan’ means a com- 
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prehensive national education plan developed by 
jaartner country governments in consultation 
with other stakeholders as a means for wide- 
scale improvement of the countiy’s education 
system, including explicit, credible strategies in- 
fonncd by effective practices and standards to 
achieve quality universal basic education. 

“(E) Hr^aidS. — T he term ‘HW/AIDS’ 
has the meaning given that term in section 
104A(h). 

“(h) IVlAKGINALIZED CHILDKEN AND VUL- 
NEPART.E GROUPS. — Tbe term ‘marginalized 
(hildren and vulnerable groups’ indndes girls, 
children affected by or emerging from armed 
(‘.onflict or humanitarian (irises, (ihildren with 
disabilities, eliikh'cn in remote or rural areas 
(including those who lack access to safe water 
and sanitation), religious or etlmic minorities, 
indigenous peoples, oiphans and children af- 
fected by nry/ATDS, child laborers, married 
adolescents, and victims of trafficking. 

“(G) Gender parity in basic edu- 
cation. — The tcmi ‘gender parity in basic edu- 
cation’ means that girls and boys have ecpial ac- 
cess to quality basic education. 


25 
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“(II) NONPOKiL\L EDT:CATI0N. — The term 
‘iionfornial education’ — 

“(i) means org'anized ediKPitional ac- 
tivities outside the established formal sys- 
tem, whether operating separately’ or as an 
impoilant feature of a broader" activity, 
that are intended to seiwe identifiable 
learning clienteles and learning objeclives; 
and 

“(ii) includes youth programs and 
community ti'aiuing offered by community 
groups and organizations. 

“(I) Sttstainability. — The term ’sustain- 
ability’ means, Auth respect to any basic edu- 
(‘.ation program that receives funding pursuant 
to this section, the ability of a service delivery 
system, community, partner, or beneficiary to 
rrrairitain, over" time, such basic cducatioir pr" 0 - 
gratn.”. 

4. COMPREHENSIVE INTEGRATED UNITED STATES 
STRATEGY TO PROMOTE BASIC EDUCATION. 

(a) Strategy Required. — Not later than October 


23 1, 2016, October 1, 2021, and October 1, 2026, the Presi- 

24 dent shall submit to the appropriate congi’essional com- 
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1 rnittees a (‘-ornpreliensive United States strategy to pro- 

2 mote quality basic education in partner countries by — 

3 (1) seeking to ecputaloly ex];)and a(;(‘ess to l:)asi(‘ 

4 education for all cliildren, pailicularly inai'ginalized 

5 children and vrdnerable groups; and 

6 (2) nieasur-ably improving the quality of basic 

7 education and learning outcomes. 

8 (1)) Requirement to (Consult. — In developing the 

9 strategy’ required by subsection (a), the President shall 

10 consult with — 

11 (1) the appropriate congressional committees; 

12 (2) relevant Executive branch agencies and offi- 

13 cials; 

14 (3) partner countiy governments; and 

15 (4) lo(;al and international nongovernmental or- 

16 ganizations, including faith -based organizations and 

17 organizations representing students, teachers, and 

18 pai'cuts, and other development partners engaged in 

19 basic education assistance programs in developing 

20 countries. 

21 (c) Public Comment. — The President shall proUde 

22 an opportunity for public comment on the strategy re- 

23 quircd by subsection (a). 

24 (d) Initial Strategy. — Eor the purposes of this 

25 section, the strategy’ entitled “USAID education strat- 
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1 egy”, as in effect on tlie day l:)efore the date of the emud- 

2 ment of this Act, shall be deemed to fulfill the initial re- 

3 (inirements of subsedion (a) for 2016. 

4 (e) Elemexts. — The strategy requir-ed by subsection 

5 (a) shall be developed and implemented consistent A^Hth the 

6 principles set forth in subsection (c) of section 105 of the 

7 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (as amended by section 

8 8 of this A(‘t) and shall seek to — 

9 (1) build the capacity of relcAmit actors hi part- 

10 ner countries, including in govemmeut and in ciA'il 

11 society, to develop and hnplcnicnt national education 

12 plans that are aligned AAoth and adAnnce countiy de- 

13 velopment strategies; 

14 (2) identify and replicate successful iiitei-veu- 

15 tions that improve aceess to and (piality of edu- 

16 cation; 

17 (3) project general levels of resources needed to 

18 achieve stated program objectives; 

19 (4) leverage United States capabilities, iiielud- 

20 ing through technical assistance, training and re- 

21 search; and 

22 (5) improve coordination and reduce duplication 

23 among relevant Executive branch agencies and offi- 

24 cials, other donors, multilateral institutions, non- 
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1 governmental organizations, and governments in 

2 partner countries. 

3 (f) Activities Sttpported. — ^A ssistam-e provided 

4 under section 105 of the Foi-eig'n Assistance Act of 1961 

5 (as amended by section 3 of this Act) should advance the 

6 strategy i-cquircd by subsection (a), including through ef- 

7 forts to — 

8 (1) ensure an adecpiate supply and (iontimied 

9 support for trained, effective teachers; 

10 (2) desigii and deliver relevant curricula, uphold 

11 quality standai'ds, and supply appropiiate teaching 

12 and learning materials; 

13 (3) build the (-apaAtj’ of basic educiation sys- 

14 terns in partner countries by inijiroring management 

15 practi('es and supporting their ability to ('ollec't rel- 

16 evant data and monitor, evaluate, and report on the 

17 status and quality of education seraces, financing, 

18 and studentdearning outcomes: 

19 (4) help mobilize domestic resources to elimi- 

20 nate fees for public educational services, including 

21 fees for tuition, uniforms, and materials; 

22 (5) support education on human rights and 

23 conflict-resolution wliilc ensuring that schools aiv 

24 not incubators for violent extremism; 
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1 (6) work with (‘ommunities to help girls over- 

2 come relevant barriers to their recemng a safe, qual- 

3 ity basic' ediwcation, iiK'liiding by imprcrang girls’ 

4 safety in education settings, helping girls to obtain 

5 the skills needed to find safe and legal emplojnnent 

6 upon conclusion of their education, and counteiing 

7 harmful practices such as child, early, and forced 

8 mamage and gender-based violence; 

9 (7) ensure access to education for the most 

10 marginalized children and vulnerable groups, iuclud- 

11 ing through the piwision of appropiiate infrastruc- 

12 ture, flexible learning opportunities, accelerated and 

13 sec'.ond-c-tiance classes, and opportunities that snp- 

14 port leadership development; 

15 (8) make scdiools safe and secure learning emd- 

16 ronmcnts without threat of physical, psychological, 

17 and sexual \iolence, including by supporting safe 

18 passage to and from schools and constructing sepa- 

19 rate latrines for bojTS and girls; and 

20 (9) support, a communities-of-lea,rning ajDj^roaeh 

21 that utilizes schools as centers of learning and devel- 

22 opment for an entire community, to leverage and 

23 maximize the impact of other development cffoi'ts, 
and reduce duplication and waste. 


24 
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1 (g) Additional AcTmTiES Sitported for ("oijn- 

2 TRIES Affected by Conflict and Crises. — In addi- 

3 tion to the tudivities supported under subsecition (f), as- 

4 sistanee provided under section 105 of the For-eign Assist- 

5 ance Act of 1961 (as amended by section 3 of this Act) 

6 to foreign countries oi' those parts of the territories of for- 

7 eign countries that are affected by or emerging from 

8 armed conflict, hunianitarian crises, or other emei'gency 

9 situations may be used to support efforts to — 

10 (1) ensure a continuity of basic education for 

11 all eliikh-en through appropriate formal and non- 

12 formal education programs and sei'viees; 

13 (2) ensure that basic education assistance of 

14 the United States to countries in emergency settings 

15 shall be informed by the Minimum Standards of the 

16 Intor-Agcney Network for Education in Emci'goncics 

17 (“INEE Minimum Standards”); 

18 (3) cooi-dinatc basic education prograins with 

19 complement aiy ser\dces to protect children from 

20 physical harm, psychological and social distress, re- 

21 cruitment into armed groups, family separation, and 

22 abuses related to their displacement; 

23 (4) suppoit, train, and provide professional dc- 

24 velopment for educators working in emergency set- 

25 tings; 
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1 (5) help build national (‘-apaeity to (‘-oordinate 

2 and manage basic education during emergency re- 

3 spouse and through re(ioveiy; 

4 (6) pi'omote the reintegration of teachers and 

5 students affected by conflict, whether refugees or in- 

6 tcnially displaced, into educational systems; and 

7 (7) ensure the safety of children in school, in- 

8 eluding through support for — 

9 (A) the provision of safe learaing emdron- 

10 nients wth appropriate facilities, especially for 

1 1 girls; 

12 (B) safe passage to and from school, in- 

13 (-hiding landmine awareness, the designation of 

14 schools as conflict-free zones, the adoption and 

15 support of ((oniuinnity-owned prote(-tive rneas- 

16 urcs to reduce the incidence of attacks on cdu- 

17 cational facilities and personnel by local actors, 

18 armed groups, and anned forces; 

19 (C) out-of-school and flexible-hour edu- 

20 cation programs in areas where security coudi- 

21 tions are prohibitive; 

22 (D) safety plans in ease of emergency wdth 

23 cleaily defined roles foi- school personnel; and 

24 


25 


(E) appropriate infrastracture, including 
emergency communication systems and access 
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1 to mobile teleeoininiinications with local police 

2 and security personnel. 

3 SEC. 5. IMPROVING COORDINATION AND OVERSIGHT. 

4 (a) Senior Coordinator oe United States 

5 Tntrrnattonatj Basic Education Assistance. — There 

6 is established witliin the United States rlweiicy for Inter- 

7 national Development a Senior Coordinator of UTnited 

8 States International Basic. Edu(‘ation Assistaii(‘e (referred 

9 to in this Act as the “Senior Coordinator”), who shall be 
10 appointed by the President. 


11 (b) Duties. — 

12 (1) In GENERAIj. — The Senior Coordinator 

13 shall have primary responsibility for the oversight 

14 and coordination of all resources and actiAties of the 

15 United States (Tovernment relating to the promotion 

16 of international basic education programs and activi- 

17 ties. 

18 (2) SpeCTEIC duties. — The Senior Coordinator 

19 shall— 

20 (A) facilitate progTam and policy coordina- 

21 tion of intemational basic education progi'ams 

22 and actiAties among relevant Executive branch 

23 agencies and officials, partner governments, 

24 multilateral institutions, the private sector, and 
nongovernmental and civil society organizations; 


25 
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1 (B) develop and revise the strategy re- 

2 quired under section 4; 

3 ((J) monitor, evaluate, and report on adivi- 

4 ties undertaken pursuant to the strategy re- 

5 quired under section 4; and 

6 (D) establish due ddigcncc critciia tor all 

7 recipients of funds prodded by the ITnited 

8 States to c-ariy out actidties under this Act, and 

9 the amendments made by this Act. 

10 (c) Offset. — To offset any costs inciuTed by the 

11 United States Agency for International Dcvclopiiicnt to 

12 earT 3 ’ out the establishment and appointment of a Senior 

13 (Coordinator of Tinited States International Basic Edu- 

14 cation Assistance in accordance with subsection (a), the 

15 President shall eliminate sudi positions within the United 

16 States Agency for International Development, unless oth- 

17 erwise authorized or required by law, as the President de- 

18 tcmiines to be necessary to fully offset such costs. 

19 SEC. 6. MONITORING AND EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS. 

20 The PT-esident shall seek to ensure that progTanis car- 

21 lied out under the strategy required under section 4 

22 shall — 

23 (1) apply rigorous monitoring and evaluation 

24 methodologies to focus on learning and account- 

25 ability; 
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1 (2) inchide metliodologic-al giiidaii(*-e in the im- 

2 plementation plan and support systemic data eollec- 

3 tion using- internationally (;oiiiparable indi(;at()rs, 

4 nonns, and methodologies, to the extent practicable 

5 and appropriate; 

6 (3) disaggregate all data collected and rcpoi-ted 

7 by age, gender, marital status, disability, and loca- 

8 tion, to the extent practicable and appropriate; 

9 (4) be planned and budgeted to include funding 

10 for both short- and long-term monitoring and eyal- 

1 1 uatiou to enable assessment of the sustainability and 

12 scalability of assistance programs; and 

13 (5) support the increased use and public; avail- 

14 ability of education data for improved decision mak- 

15 ing, program effecctiveness, and monitoring of global 

16 progress. 

17 SEC. 7. TRANSPARENCY AND REPORTING TO CONGRESS. 

18 (a) AjsinUjVL IIepokt on the Imf ee mentation oe 

19 Strategy. — Not later than March 31 of each year 

20 through 2031, the President shall submit to the appro- 

21 piiate congressional committees a report on the implemen- 

22 tation of the strategy developed pursuant to section 4 and 

23 make the report available to the publie. 

24 (b) li'LvTTEES TO Be Included. — The report re- 


25 quired under subsection (a) shall include- 
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1 (1) a (les(*-riptiori of the efforts made relevant 

2 Executive branch agencies and officials to inipleiiient 

3 the strategy developed pursuant to se(ition 4 with a 

4 pai'tieular focus on the activities carried out; 

5 (2) a description of the extent to w'hich each 

6 partner courrtry selected to receive assistarree for- 

7 basic education meets the priority criteria specified 

8 in subsection (d) of section 105 of the Foreign As- 

9 sistance Act (as added by seetiorr 3 of this Act); and 

10 (3) a description of the progress achieved over 

11 the reportirrg period tovvarxl rrrectirro' the goals, objcc- 

12 tives, benchmarks, and timeframes specified in the 

13 strategy developed pursuant to section 4 at the pro- 

id gram level, as developed pursuairt to morritoring and 

15 evalnatiori sjiecified in section 6. 

16 SEC. 8. DEFINITIONS. 

17 (a) Approprlvte Congressional Committees. — 

18 Irr this Act, the term “appropriate corrgressiorral cornnrit- 

19 tees” nreans — 

20 (1) the Committee on Appropriations and the 

21 Committee on Foreign Eelations of the Senate; and 

22 (2) the Committee on Appropriations arid the 

23 Cormnittee orr Foreigrr Affairs of the House of Eep- 

24 resentatives. 
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1 (b) Other Definitions. — In this Act, the terms 

2 “basic education", “partner eountrv"’, “relevant Executive 

3 braiKih agencies and officials”, “national ednciation plan”, 

4 “marginalized cliildren and vulnerable groups”, and “gen- 

5 der parity in basic education” have the meanings given 

6 such terms in subsection (e) of section 105 of the Foreign 

7 Assistance Act of 1961 (as added by section 3 of this Act). 
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114th CIONOEESS 
2d SiSSIOK 


H. R. 5537 


To promote internet a<Mtess in developing (tonntries and update foi^eign poli(ty 
toward llie internet, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OE KEPKESENTATiVES 


JtJNE 21 , 201 6 

Mr. Roycs (for himself, Mrs. McMosbis Rodgebs, Mr. Engel, and Ms. 
Meno) introduced the foUownng bili; which was referred to the Oommittce 
on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To promote internet access in developing’ countries and up- 
date foreign policy toward the internet, and for other 
purposes. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Digital Global Access 

5 Policy Act of 2016” or the “Digital GAP Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

7 The pui’}30se of this Act is to encourage the efforts 

8 of developing' countries to improve mobile and fixed access 

9 to the internet in order to spur economic growth and job 
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1 (‘reation, improve liealtli, e(in(*-atioii, and finaneial services, 

2 reduce poverty and gender inequality, mitigate disasters, 

3 promote demo(‘ri:i(y and good governaiK'e, strengthen cy- 

4 berseeurity, and update the Department of State’s stixic- 

5 tnre to address cyberspace policy. 

6 SEC. 3. FINDINGS. 

7 Congress finds the following: 

8 (1) Since 2005, the number of internet users 

9 has more than tripled from 1,000,000,000 to 

10 .3,200,000,000. 

11 (2) 4.2 biUion people, 60 percent of the world’s 

12 population, remain offline and the growth rate of 

13 internet access is slowing. An estimated 75 percent 

14 of the offline population lives in just 20 countries 

15 and is largely rural, female, elderly, illiterate, and 

16 low-income. 

17 (3) Studies suggest that across the developing 

18 wo ltd, women are nearly 50 percent less likely to ac- 

19 cess the internet than men living within the same 

20 eommnnities, and that this digital gender divide car- 

21 lies with it a gi'eat economic cost. According to a 

22 study, “Women and the Web”, bringing an addi- 

23 tioual 600,000,000 women online would contribute 

24 .$13,000,000,000-$18,000,000,000 to annual GDP 
aciTjss 1 44 developing countries. 


25 
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1 (4) Without iii(*-reased internet ac.(‘ess, the devel- 

2 oping world risks falling behind. 

3 (5) Internet a(‘(;ess in developing ('oimtries is 

4 hampei'ed by a lack of infrasti'ucture and a poor reg- 

5 nlatoty enrironnient for investment. 

6 (6) Biiild-once policies and approaches arc poli- 

7 eies or practices that minimize the number and scale 

8 of exc-avation and constriKition actirities when in- 

9 stalling telecommunications infra stineture in rights- 

!0 of -way, thereby lowering the installation costs for 

11 high-speed internet networks and serve as a devclop- 

1 2 nient best practice. 

1 3 SEC. 4. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

14 Congress declares that it is the policy of the United 

15 States to partner, (ionsnlt, and coordinate Arith the govern- 

16 ments of foreign countiics, international oi'ganizations. rc- 

17 gional economic communities, businesses, civil society, and 

18 other' stakeholder's in a concerted etfoi't to — 

19 (1) promote first-time intei'net access to mobile 

20 or broadband internet for at least 1.5 billion people 

21 in developing countries by 2020 in both urban and 

22 mral areas; 

23 (2) promote intei'net deployment and I'clatcd co- 

24 ordination, capacity building, and bnild-once policies 
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and api)r()a(dies in developing' eonntries, indudiiig 


actions to eiicoiirage- 


(A) a bnild-oiKie approadi by standardizing 
the inclusion of broadband conduit pipes vvliieh 
house fiber optic communications cable that 
support bi’oadband oi" wireless facilities for 
broadband sereice as part of rights-of-way 
pr()ie(‘fs, including' sewers, power transmission 
facilities, rail, pipelines, bridges, tunnels, and 
roads, that are funded, co-funded, or partially 
financed by the United States oi' any inter- 
national organization that includes the United 
States as a member, in ('.onsultation vdth tele- 
communications proUders, unless a cost-benefit 
ariahe^is determines that the ('ost of such ap- 
proach outweighs the benefits; 

(B) national and local government agencies 
of developing countiics and donor govciTuncnts 
and organizations to coordinate road building, 
pipe la^dng', and major infrastructure with the 
private sector so that, for example, fiber optic 
cable coidd be laid below roads at the time such 
roads arv built; and 

(C) international organizations to increase 


their financial support, inclnding grants and 



loans, and teclmicial assistaiK'e to exjiand infor- 
mation and communications access and internet 
(;onne('tiYity; 

(3) promote policy changes that eneoui-age first- 
time affordable access to the internet in developing 
coLintiies, including actions to encourage — 

(A) integration of universal and gender-ecp 
inta,ble internet ac;(*ess goals, to be informed by 
the collection of related gender disaggregated 
data, and internet tools into national develop- 
ment plans and United States Govcrnnicnt 
con n tiy-l evel str ategi es ; 

(B) reforms of ('ompetition laws an<l spec- 
tirnii allocation processes that may impede the 
ability of ('ompanies to prowde internet services; 
and 

(C) efforts to improve procurement proc- 
esses to help attract and ineentivize investment 
in internet infrastructure; 

(4) promote the removal of tax and regidatory 
barriers to internet access; 

(5) promote the use of the internet to increase 


ceoiiomic gi'owth and trade, including- 
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(A) polides and strategies to remove re- 
strictions to e-eommerce, cross-border informa- 
tion flows, and (competitive marketplaces; and 

(B) entrepi'eneursliip and distance learning 
enabled by access to technolog^^; 

(6) promote the use of the internet to bolster 
democracy, government accxauntability, transparency, 
and human rights, including — 

(A) policies, initiatives, and investments, 
including the development of national internet 
plans, that are consistent with United States 
human rights goals, including freedom of ex- 
pression, religion, and assoAation; 

(B) policies and initiatives aimed at pro- 
moting the nniltistakeholder model of internet 
govcrnanec; and 

(G) policies and support programs, re- 
search, and technologies that safeguard humarr 
rights and fundamental freedoms online, and 


enable political organizing and actiflsm, free 
speech, and religious expression that are in 
compliance rvith international human rights 
starrdards; 

(7) promote internet access and inclusion into 
internet policynaking for women, people with dis- 
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1 abilities, minorities, low-iii(‘oine and marginalized 

2 groups, and imdersen’ed populations; and 

3 (8) promote (ybersecairit}^ and data prote(di<)n, 

4 including intemational adoption of the National In- 

5 stitute of Standards and Technology (NIST) Fraine- 

6 vvoi'k foi" Critical Infrastiueturc Gybcrsceurity that 

7 are industr>^ded, globally recognized cybersecurity 

8 standards and best pracdices. 

9 SEC. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE ORGANIZATION. 

10 (a) Sense of Congress. — I t is the sense of Con- 

11 gross that — 

12 (1) the title of the Under Secretaiy for Eco- 

13 nomi(', (Inradh, Energjy and the Emdronment should 

14 be changed to the Under Secretaiy for Economies, 

15 Energy, the Emironment, arid C^d)erspace; 

16 (2) the Secretary of State should redesignate an 

17 existing Assistant Secretaiy position to be the As- 

18 sistant Secretary foi' Toehnology, international Coin- 

19 munications. and Cyberspace to lead the Depart- 

20 ment of StatesN diplomatic technology policy gen- 

21 eralU, including for internet access, internet govem- 

22 ance, internet freedom, telecommunications iiet- 

23 works, iiifoimation and communications technology 
infrastractures, and cybersecurity; and 


24 
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1 (.I) sncli Assistant Secretaiy for Tedinology, 

2 International Communications, and CHAerspace 

3 should report to the Under Sec'retaiy for E(«)noini(' 

4 Growth, Energy, the Environment, and Cyber'spaee 

5 referred to in paragraph (1). 

6 (b) ACTiViTiES. — In I'ccoguition of the added value 

7 of technical knowdedge and exjjertise in the policyiiaking 

8 and diplcmiatic- channels, the Secretary of State should — 

9 (1) update existing training programs relevant 

!0 to policy discussions, particularly for individuals em- 

11 ployed under the Under Secretary rofcircd to in sub- 

12 section (a)(i); and 

13 (2) promote the re(-niitment of (-andidates wdth 

14 technical expertise into the Civil Seiwiee and the 

15 Foreign Sendee, 

16 (c) Ofeset. — T o offset any costs incuiTCd by the Dc- 

17 partment of State to cany out the designation of an As- 

18 sistant Sccrotaiy foi‘ Tecluiology, Iiiteniational Commu- 

19 nications and CKherspaee in accordance vvdtli subsection 

20 (a), the Secretary of State shall eliminate such positions 

21 vvdtliin the Department of State, uidess othenvdse author- 

22 ized or required by lavvq as the Secretary determines to 

23 be necessary to fully offset such costs. 

24 (d) Rule of Construction. — The redesignation of 

25 the Assistant Secretaiy position described in subsection 
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1 (a)(2) may not be (ionstrned as incTeasing' tlie number of 

2 Assistant Secretary positions at the Deirartment of State 

3 above the (airreiit level of 24 as arithoiized in sedion 

4 1(e)(1) of the State Department Basie Author'ities Act of 

5 1956 (22 U.S.G. 2651 a(c)(1 )). 

6 SEC. 6. USAID. 

7 It is the sense of Congi-ess that the Administrator 

8 of the United States Agency for International Develop- 

9 merit should — 

10 (1) integT’ate efforts to exirand inteniet access, 

1 1 develop appropriate technologies, arid enhance digital 

12 literacy into the edrieation, development, and eco- 

13 noniirr growth prograins of the agenry, where appro- 

14 piiate; 

15 (2) exjraiid the utilization of information and 

16 communications technologies irr huinarutarian aid 

17 and disaster i-elief responses and United States oper- 

18 ations involving stabilization and security to improve 

19 donor coordination, reduce duplication and waste, 

20 captur’e and sliar-e lessons learaied, and augment dis- 

21 aster preparedness and risk mitigation strategies; 

22 and 

23 (3) establish arrd promote guidelines for the 

24 protection of personal infomiatioii of individuals 

25 serwed Iw humanitarian, disaster, and development 
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1 programs dirertly through the United States (iov- 

2 eminent, through contracts funded by the United 

3 States (lovernment and by international organiza- 

4 tions. 

5 SEC. 7. PEACE CORPS. 

6 Section 3 of the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2502) 

7 is amended by — 

8 (1) redesignating subsection (li) as subsection 

9 (e); and 

10 (2) by adding at the end the foil owing new siib- 

1 1 soetions; 

12 ’df) Tt is the sense of Congress that access to teeh- 

13 nology (ian transform agrii-nlture, community economic he- 
ld velopment, education, emdronment, health, and youth de- 

15 velopment whkh are the sectors in whiidi Petuie Corps ('iir- 

16 I'cntly develops positions for Volunteers. 

17 “(g) 111 giving attention to the programs, pi'ojeets, 

18 training, and othci" activities rofcri’cd to in subsection (f), 

19 the Peace Coips should develop positions for Volunteers 

20 that are focused on leveraging technology for development, 

21 education, and social and economic mobility.”. 

22 SEC. 8. LEVERAGING INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT. 

23 In pursuing' the policy described in section 4, the 

24 President should direct United States representatives to 

25 appropriate international bodies to use the influence of the 
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1 ITnited States, (‘.onsistent mtli the Ijroad develi)pment 

2 goals of the United States, to advocate that each such 

3 body — 

4 (1) commit to increase etlbits to piomote gen- 

5 der-eqnitable internet access, in partnership with 

6 stakcholdci's and consistent with host countries’ ab- 

7 soiptive capacity; 

8 (2) enhaii(*e (‘oordination with stakeholders in 

9 increasing affordable and gender-equitable access to 

10 the internet; 

11 (3) integrate gender-equitable affordable intcr- 

12 net access into existing economic and business as- 

13 sessments, evaluations, and indexes siidi as the Mil- 

14 lenniuni Ohallenge Goiporation constraints analj’sis, 

15 the Doing Business Report, International Monetarj? 

16 Fund Mticlc IV assessments and eountiy reports, 

17 the Open Data Barometer, and the Affordability 

1 8 Diivcrs Index; 

19 (4) standardize inclusion of broadband cun- 

20 dnit — fiber optic cables that support broadband or 

21 wireless facilities for broadband sendee — as part of 

22 highway or liighway-comparable constraetion 

23 piojccts in developing countries, in consultation with 

24 telecommunications proriders, unless such inclusion 
would create an undue burden, is not necessaiy 


25 
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1 bused on the availabilitT of existing broadband infra- 

2 strnctiire, or a cost -benefit analysis determines that 

3 the ('ost ontweighs the beiiefits; 

4 (5) pi'ovide technical assistance to the regu- 

5 latOTy anthoiities in developing countries to remove 

6 unnecessary barrici'S to investment in otherwise coin- 

7 mercially enable projects and strengthen weak regu- 

8 lations or develop new ones to support mai'ket 

9 gi-owdh and development; 

10 (6) utilize clear, accouutable, and metric-based 

11 targets, including targets with gcndcr-disaggrcgatcd 

12 metrics, to measure the effectiveness of efforts to 

13 promote internet a('(',ess; and 

14 (7) promote and protect human rights online, 

15 sudi as the freedoms of speedi, assembly, assoda- 

16 tiou, religion, arrd belief, through rcsolutiorrs, public 

17 statements, projects, and initiatives, and advocating 

18 that other nr ember states of such bodies are held ac- 

19 couutable when major violations are urreovered, 

20 SEC. 9. PARTNERSHIP FRAMEWORK. 

21 Not later than 180 days after the date of the eriaet- 

22 merit of this Act, the President shall transmit to the Gom- 

23 rnittcc on Foreigrr iVffairs of the House of Representatives 

24 and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 

25 plans to promote partnerships by United States develop- 
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1 ment rigendes, indnding' the Tlnited States Agency for 

2 International Development and the MiLlennmm Challenge 

3 Corporation, as well as international agencies funded by 

4 the United States GoveiTiinent lor paituership with stake- 

5 holders, that contain the following elements: 

6 (1) Methods for stakcholdei-s to partricr with 

7 such agencies in order to prowde internet access or 

8 internet infra, stniCnre in developing countries. 

9 (2) Methods of outreach to stakeholders to ex- 

10 plore pa,rtnership opportunities for expanding inter- 

11 net access or internet inli-astrueture, including co- 

12 ordination vith the private sector, when financing 

13 roads and tekK'ominunications infrastructure. 

14 (3) Methods for early consultation with stake- 

15 holders c'onc'erning projects in telecoimminiccations 

16 and road consti'uction to provide internet access oi‘ 

17 internet infrastructure. 

18 SEC. 10. REPORTING REQUIREMENT ON IMPLEMENTATION 

19 EFFORTS. 

20 Not later than 1<S0 days after the date of the enaet- 

21 ment of this Act, the President shall transmit to the Goin- 

22 mittee on Foreign ..Cffairs of the House of Representatives 

23 and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 

24 a report, on efforts to implement the policy specified in 

25 section 4 and a discussion of the plans and existing efforts 
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1 by the United States (xOYeminent in dcYeloping eonntries 

2 to accomplish the following: 

3 (1) Develop a tedini(;al and regulator}’ road 

4 map foi" promoting internet access in developing 

5 countries and a path to implementing such road 

6 map. 

7 (2) Identify the regiilatoiy barriers that may 

8 unduly irnj)e(le internet access, including regidatiou 

9 of wireline broadband deplojmient or the iufrastrac- 

!0 ture to augment wireless broadband deplovnnent. 

11 (3) Strengthen and support development of reg~ 

12 Illations that iuceutivize market gi’owdh and sector 

13 development. 

14 (4) Encourage further public and private in- 

15 vestment in internet infrastriK'tiire, indnding 

16 broadband nctwoi'ks and sciviccs. 

17 (5) Increase gender-eipiitable internet access 

18 and othcnvisc encourage oi' support internet deploy- 

19 ment, competition, and adoption. 

20 (6) Improve the affordability of internet access. 

21 (7) Promote technology and cybersecurity ca- 

22 pacity budding efforts and consult technical experts 

23 for advice regarding options to aecclci'atc the ad- 

24 vancement of internet deplojanent, adoption, and 


25 


usage. 
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1 (8) Promote internet freedom glol^alty and in- 

2 elude ehil society and the private sector in the for- 

3 rniilation of policies, projects, and advo(;acy efforts 

4 to protect human rights online. 

5 (9) Promote and strengthen the multistake- 

6 holder model of internet govciTiaucc and actively 

7 participate in multistakeholder international fora, 

8 snrti as the Internet (Tovernamie Fonim. 

9 SEC. 11. CYBERSPACE STRATEGY. 

!0 The President should include in the next Wliite 

11 House Cyberspace Strategy infomiation relating to the 

12 following: 

13 (1) Methods to promote internet access in de- 

14 veloping countries. 

15 (2) Methods to globally promote (iyber security 

16 policy consistent with the National Institute of 

17 Standards and Technology (NIST) Framework for 

18 Improving Critical Infrastructure Cybcrsccuiity. 

19 (3) Methods to promote global internet freedom 

20 principles, such as the freedoms of expression, as- 

21 sembty, association, and religion, while combating ef- 

22 forts to impose restrictions on such freedoms. 

23 SEC. 12. DEFINITION. 


24 


In this Act- 
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1 (1) Bt:ild once policies and approaches. — 

2 The term “build once policies and approaches” 

3 means polides or practices that minimize the nimi- 

4 ber and scale of excavation and construction activi- 

5 ties when installing telecommunications infrastruc- 

6 turc in rights-of-way. 

7 (2) Cyberspace.— The term “cyberspace” 

8 means the interdependent network of information 

9 technology' infrastructures, and includes the internet, 

10 telecommunications networks, computer systems, 

11 and embedded processors and controllers in critical 

12 industries, and includes the vhtual environment of 

13 iiiforniation and interac-tions between people. 

14 (3) Stakeholders. — The term “stakeholders” 

15 means the private sechor, the public' sec'tor, c'oopera- 

16 tives, civil society, the technical community that dc- 

17 velops internet technologies, standards, implementa- 

18 tion, operations, and applications, and other groups 

19 that are working to increase internet access or are 

20 impacted by the lack of internet access in their com- 
munities. 


21 
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Amendment to H.R. 5537 
Offered by Mr. Royce of California 


Page 7, line 4, strike “adoption” and insert “use”. 

Page 7, line 6, insert “Improving” before “Critical”. 

Page 7, line 1 1 , strike “that — ” and all that follows 

through “the Secretary” on line 16 and Insert “that the 

Secretary” (and adjust the margins accordingly). 

Page 7, line 18, strike “Technology, International Communications, and” 

Page 7, line 20, strike “States’s” and insert “State’s”. 

Page 7, line 20, strike “technology” and Insert “cyberspace” 

Page 7, line 21 , insert “cybersecurity” before “internet access” and strike 
“internet governance” 

Page 7, line 22, strike “telecommunications networks” and insert “and to 
promote an open, secure, and reliable” 

Page 7, line 24, strike “infrastructures, and cybersecurity; and” and insert 
“infrastructure.” 

Page 8, strike lines 1 through 5. 

Page 8, line 1 1 , strike “under the Under Secretary referred to in subsection 

(a)(1),” 

Page 8, line 18, strike “Technology, International Communications and” 
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(Original Signature of Member) 


114th CONGEESS 
2d Session 


H.R. 


To halt the wholesale slaughter of the SjTian people, encourage a negotiated 
political settlement, and hold Syrian human rights abusers aeeountable 
for their c.rimes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATHH^S 


Mr. Engel introduced the follomng bill; which was refeiTed to the Committee 
on 


A BILL 

To halt the wholesale slaughter of the Swlan people, encour- 
age a neg’otiated politichtl settlement, and hold Swian 
human rights abusers accountable for their crimes. 

1 Be it enacted ty the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress a,ssemhUxI, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short Tttt.e. — This Act may be cited as the 

5 “Caesar Syria Civilian Protection Act of 2016”. 

6 (b) TabTjR of Contents. — The table of contents for 

7 this Act is as follows: 


Son. 1. Shoi-t title and l-ablo of contents. 
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See. 2. Findings. 

See. 3. Sense oi' Congi-ess. 

See. 4. Sialeiiieiit oi’ policy. 

TITLE I— ADDITIONAL ACTIONS IN CONNECTION WTH THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RESPECT TO SYRIA 

Sec. 101. Saocliotis with t-especi Ixi (Jenli-al Bank of Syria and lor-eign per-soris 
that engage in cenain ti’ansactions. 

See. 102. Prohibitions with respect- to the transfer of arins and related mate- 
lials to Spna. 

See. 103. Rule of constmetion. 

TITLE II— AYlENDiVlENTS TO SYRIA HU>L4K RIGHTS 
ACCOUNTABILITY" ACT OF 2012 

See. 201. Imposition of sanctions with respect to ccitain persons who are re- 
sponsible for or complicit in human rights abuses committed 
against citizens of Syria, or their family members. 

See. 202. Imposition of sanctions with respect to the transfer of goods or tech- 
nologies to S^aia that are likely to be used to commit human 
rights abuses. 

TITIjE hi— reports AND WAIYTIR FOR HUYIANITARIAN-REIjATED 
ACTTYTTIES WTTH RESPECT TO STOIA 

See. 301. Report on monitoring and evaluating of ongoing assistance programs 
in S^Tia and to tlie S^Tian people. 

See. 302. Update*! list of persons who are responsible tor human rights viola- 
tions in S;\Tia, 

See. 303. Assessment of potential eftectiveness of and retpirenients for the es- 
tablistiment of sate zones or a no-tly zone in Syria. 

Sec. 304. Assistance to support entities taking actions relating’ to gathering evi- 
dence for hivestig’ations into war crimes or crimes against hu- 
manity in S.yiia since March 2011. 

TITLE IV— SUSPENSION OF SANCTIONS WTTH RESPECT TO SYRIA 

See. 401. Suspension of sanctions with respect to Syria. 

See. 402. YYaivers and exemptions. 


TITLE V— REGULATORY AUTHORITY AND SUNSET 

See. 501 . Regulatoiy authority. 

See. 502. Sunset. 

1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

2 Congress finds the following: 

3 (1) Over 14,000,000 Syrians have become refu- 

4 gees or iiitei-nally disjilaeed persons over the last five 


5 


j’ears. 
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1 (2) The Swian Obsei’vatorj' for Ilnman Rights 

2 has reported that since 2012, over 60,000 Swians, 

3 indiiding' (diildren, liave died in Syi’ian prisons. 

4 (3) In July 2014, the Committee on Foi-eign 

5 Affairs of the TTonse of Reinresentatives heal’d testi- 

6 mony from a formci" Syrian militaiy photogi-apher, 

7 alias “Caesar”, who fled Syi’ia and smuggled out 

8 thousands of photos of tortured bodies. In testi- 

9 mony, Caesar said, “I have seen horrendous pictures 

10 of bodies of people who had tremendous amounts of 

11 torture, deep wounds and burns and strangidation.”. 

12 (4) The Assad regime has repeatedlj^ blocked ci- 

13 \41ia,n aiii'ess to or diverted humanitarian assistan(-e, 

14 including medical supplies, to besieged and hard-to- 

15 reach areas, in rtolation of Tlnited Xations Seiairity 

16 Council I'osolutions. 

17 (5) The course of the Syrian transition and its 

18 future leadci'ship may depend on what the United 

19 States and its partners do now to save Sjuian lives, 

20 alleviate suffering, and help) Syrians determine their 

21 own future. 

22 SEC. 3. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

23 It is the sense of Congress that — 

24 (1) Bashar al-Assad’s murderous actions 

25 against the people of Swia have caused the deaths 
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1 of more than 400,000 chdlians, led to the destnic- 

2 tion of more than 50 percent of Sj'i’ia/s critical iii- 

3 frastrii(;tiire, and forc'ed the (hsplax^ement of more 

4 than 14,000,000 people, precipitating the worst hu- 

5 manitariaTi crisis in more than 60 3 ’ears; 

6 (2) international actions to date have been in- 

7 sufficient in protecting wlnerable populations from 

8 being attacked by uniformed and irregular forces, in- 

9 eluding Hezbollah, associated with the Assad regime, 

10 on land and from the air, through the use of barrel 

1 1 bombs, chemical weapons, mass starvation cam- 

12 paigns, industnal-scale torture and execution of po- 

13 litical dissidents, sniper attaxiks on pregnant women, 

14 and the deliberate targeting of medical facilities, 

15 scdiools, residential areas, and (iommunity gathering 

16 places, including maihets; and 

17 (3) Assad’s continued claim of leadership and 

18 actions in Syria aic a I'allying point for the extrem- 

19 ist ideology of the Islamic State, Jabhat al-Nusra, 

20 and other tenwist orgaiuzations. 

21 SEC. 4. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

22 It is the policy of the United States that all diplo- 

23 matic and coercive economic means should be utilized to 

24 compel the government of Bashir al-Assad to immediately 

25 halt the wholesale slaughter of the Swian people and ac- 
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1 tively work towards transition to a, democratic government 

2 in Syria, existing in peace and seenrity with its neighbors. 

3 TITLE I— ADDITIONAL ACTIONS 

4 IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

5 NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH 

6 RESPECT TO SYRIA 

7 SEC. 101. SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO CENTRAL BANK 

8 OF SYRIA AND FOREIGN PERSONS THAT EN- 

9 GAGE IN CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS. 

10 (a) Apptjcatton of Certain Measures to Cen- 

1 1 TRAP Bank of Syria. — Except as provided in subsections 

12 (a) and (b) of section 402, the President shall appl^^ the 

13 measures described in section -idlSAlbKo) of title 31, 

14 United States Code, to the Central Bank of Sxria. 

15 (b) BLOCiaxG Property" of Foreign Persons 

16 That Engage in Certain Transactions. — 

17 (1) In general. — Not later than 30 days after 

18 the date of the enactment of this Act, the President 

19 shall impose on a foreign person the sanctions de- 

20 scribed in subsection (c) if the foreign person has 

21 knowingly engaged in an acthity described in para- 

22 graph (2). 

23 (2) ActtvttteS described. — ^A foreign person 

24 engages in an actiUty described in this pai’agraph if 

25 the foreign person — 
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(A) knowinglj' j)ro'vi(les significant finan- 
cial, material or technological support to, in- 
(iiiding engaging in or facilitating a signifitiant 
transaction oi' transactions with, or pi'ovides 
sigiiificant financial sei'\iees for — 

(i) the Govermiicut of Syria (including 
government entities operating as a busi- 
ness enterprise) and the (lentral Bank of 
Syria, including Syria’s irrtelligerrce and se- 
curity sertyces or its araned forees, or airy 
of its agerrts or affiliates; or- 

(ii) a foi’eigir pei’son subject to finan- 
cial sanctions pursuant to — 

(I) the Irrtemational Emergeirey 
Econorrric Powers Act (50 TJ.S.d. 
1701 ct seq.) with respect to Syria or 
any other prorisioir of law that irir- 
poscs sarrctioris with r-cspect to Syria; 
or 

(TT) a resolution that is agreed to 
by the United Natiorrs Security Couri- 
cU that imposes sarretiorrs with respect 
to Syria; 

(B) krrowingiy — 
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(i) sells or provides sioiiifi(*,ant goods, 
sei’i'iees, teehnologj’, information, or sup- 
port that eonld direcdly and significiantly 
facilitate the maintenance oi‘ expansion of 
Syr'ia’s domestic production of natural gas 
or petroleum or petroleum products of Syr- 
ian origin; 

(ii) sells or prortdes to Syria crude oil 
or condensate, refined petroleum products, 
liquefied natural gas, or petrochemical 
products that have a fair market value of 
$500,000 or more or that during a 12- 
montli period have an aggregate fair mar- 
ket value of $2,000,000 or more; 

(hi) sells or otherwise provides (dvilian 
airci'aft oi" spare parts, oi' pi'ovidcs sigihfi- 
cant goods, seiwhces, or technologies associ- 
ated with the opeicitioii of aircraft or air- 
lines to any foreign person operating in the 
areas controlled by the Government of 
Syria; or 

(iv) sells or other-\rtse provides signifi- 
carrt goods, services, or tcchrrology to a for- 
eign person operating in the shipping (in- 
cluding ports and free trade zones), trarrs- 


25 
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1 portation, or teleoornrnmiications sectors in 

2 areas controlled by the Government of 

3 Syria; 

4 (C) knowingly engages in money laun- 

5 dering to carr^^ out an aetiGty described in snb- 

6 pai-agraph (A) or- (B); 

7 (D) knowingly facilitates efforts by a for- 

8 eign person to cany out an acthity described itr 

9 subparagi-aph (A) or (B); 

10 (E) knowingly prondes loans, credits, in- 

11 eluding' export credits, oi" financing to carry out 

12 an aeti-vity described in subpar-agr-apb (A) or- 

13 (B); and 

14 (F) is owned or controlled by a foreign 

15 persotr that errgages in the acitivities described 

16 in subparagraphs (A) through (D). 

17 (c) Sakctions Against a Foreign Person. — The 

18 sanctions to be imposed on a foreign pci'son described in 

19 subsection (b) are the following: 

20 (1) In generat.. — The President shall exercise 

21 all powers granted by the International Emergency 

22 Econoirric Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) (ex- 

23 cept that the requirements of section 202 of such 

24 Act (50 U.S.C. 1701) shall not apply) to the extent 

necessary to freeze and pr-ohibit all transactions in 


25 
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all property and interests in property of the foreign 
person if such property and interests in property are 
in the United States, come witliin the United States, 
or are or- eonie within the possession or- corrti-ol of a 
United States person. 

(2) rVLlEOJS INELIGIBLE EOB VISAS, ADMISSION, 
OE PAROLE.— 

(A) Visas, admission, or papiOle. — ^An 
alien wlio the Secretary- of State or the Sec- 
retary of TTorneland Security (or a designee of 
one of such Seer-etar-ics) knows, or- has reason 
to believe, meets airy of the cr’itei’ia described in 
subsec-tion (a) is — 

(i) inadmissible to the United States; 

(ii) ineligible to receive a rtsa or other 
document ation to enter- the United States; 
and 

(iii) otherwise ineligible to be admitted 
or paroled into the United States or to re- 
ceive any other benefit under the Inimigi’a- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 et 
seq.). 

(B) Current visas revoked. — 

(i) In general. — The issuing con- 
sular officer, the Seci’etary of State, or the 
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Secretarj^ of Homeland Sec.iirity (or a des- 
ignee of one of sncli Secretaries) shall re- 
voke any visa or other entiy do(‘nnientation 
issued to an alien who meets any of the 
criteria described in subsection (a) regard- 
less of when issued. 

(ii) Effect of revocation. — A rev- 
ocation nndei" clause (i) — 

(I) shall take effect immediately; 

and 

(II) shall automatically cancel 
any other valid oisa or entiy docu- 
mentation that is in the alien’s pos- 
session. 

(3) ExCERTION to comply VTTH T'NITED na- 
tions HEADQUARTERS AGREEMENT. — Sanctions 
under paragTapli (2) shall not apply to an alien if 
admitting the alien into the United States is nec- 
essary to permit the United States to comply with 
the Agreement T-egarding the Headquarters of the 
United Nations, signed at Lake Success June 26, 
1947, and entered into force November 21, 1947, 
between the United Nations and the United States, 
or other applicable international obligations. 


24 
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1 (4) Penalties. — The penalties piimded for in 

2 subsections (b) and (c) of section 206 of the Iiiter- 

3 national EinergeiKy E(;ononii(: Powers Acd, (50 

4 U.S.C. 1705) shall apply to a person that knowingly 

5 wolates, attempts to w’olate, conspires to violate, or 

6 causes a violation of regulations promulgated under 

7 section 501(a) to cany out paragraph (1) of this 

8 subsection to the same extent that siieli penalties 

9 apply to a person that knovwngly connuits an unlaw- 

10 ful act described in section 206(a) of that Act. 

11 (d) IIEEINITIONS. — In this section; 

12 (1) Admitted; aijen. — The terms “admitted” 

13 and “alien” have the meanings given such terms in 

14 section 101 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 

15 (8 U.S.C. 1101). 

16 (2) Ulnancial, mate rial , ok teghnolooical 

17 SUPPORT. — The term “financial, material, or techno- 

18 logical support” has the meaning given such term in 

19 section 542.304 of title 31, Code of Federal Regula- 

20 tions. 

21 (3) Got^RNMBNT OF 8YRLA. — The term “Gov- 

22 eminent of Syria” has the meaning given such term 

23 section 542.305 of title 31, Code of Federal Kcgida- 

24 tions. 
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1 (4) Knowingly. — The temi "knowingly” has 

2 the meaning given such term in section 566.312 of 

3 title 31, (lode of Federal Regiilations. 

4 (5) Money laundeking. — The term “money 

5 laundering” means the moveTuent of illicit cash or 

6 cash equivalent proceeds into, out of, or through a 

7 countiy, or into, out of, or through a financial insti- 

8 tution. 

9 (6) Petroleum or petroleum products of 

10 STOTAN ORIGIN. — The term “petroleum or petroleum 

11 products of Syrian origin” has the meaning given 

12 such term in section 542.314 of title 31, Code of 

13 Federal Regulations. 

14 (7) Significant transaction or trans- 

15 ACTIONS; SIGNIFICANT FINANCIAL SERVTCES. — 

16 transaction or transactions or financial sciviccs shall 

17 be determined to be a significant for pui-poses of this 

18 section in accordance with section 566.404 of title 

19 31, Code of Federal Regulations. 

20 (8) StoL'V. — T he term “Syria” has the meaning 

21 given such term in section 542.316 of title 31, Code 

22 of Federal Regulations. 
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1 SEC. 102. PROHIBITIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE TRANSFER 

2 OF ARMS AND RELATED MATERIALS TO 

3 SYRIA. 

4 (a) Sanctions. — 

5 (1) In general. — Tin; Frcsklcnt shall impose 

6 on a foreign person the sanctions described in sub- 

7 se(*-tion (b) if the President deternunes that such for- 

8 eign person has, on or after the date of the enaet- 

9 ment of this Act, knowingly exported, transferred, or 
10 otherwise provided to Syiia significant financial, ma- 
ll terial, or technological support, that contributes ma- 
ll terially to the ability of Government of Swia to — 

13 (A) acquire or develop chemical, biological, 

14 or nuclear weapons or related technologies; 

15 (B) acquire or develop ballistic or cruise 

16 missile capabilities; 

17 (G) ax'quire or develop destabOizing nimi- 

18 bers and tjqies of advanced conventional weap- 

1 9 ons; 

20 (D) acquire defense articles, defense serv- 

21 ices, or defense information (as such terms are 

22 defined under the Arms Exjiort Gontrol A(4 (22 

23 U.S.C. 2751 et seq.)); or 

24 


25 


(E) acquire items designated by the Presi- 
dent for purposes of the United States Muni- 
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1 tions List under section 88(a)(1) of the Ai’ins 

2 Exi^ort Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(1)). 

3 (2) Applicability to other foreign per- 

4 SONS. — The sanctions described in subsection (b) 

5 shall also be imposed on any for’eign person that — 

6 (A) is a successor' errtity to a for-cigrr per- 

7 son described in paragraph (1); or 

8 (B) is owrred or controlled by a foreign 

9 person described in paragr-aph (1). 

10 (b) Sanctions Against a Foreign Person. — The 

11 sarrctiorrs to be iniposed otr a forcigrr pcr-sorr described irr 

12 subsection (a) are the following; 

13 (1) In general. — The President shall exercise 

14 all jiowers granted by the International Emergency 

15 Economic Powers Act (.50 II.S.C. 1701 et se(p) (ex- 

16 ocpt that the r-cquir'erncirts of scctiorr 202 of such 

17 Act (50 U.S.C. 1701) shall not apply) to the extent 

18 rrcecssar-y to fr'cczc aird pr'ohibit all tr-ansactiorrs irr 

19 all property and interests in property of the foreign 

20 person if such properdy and interests in projierdy are 

21 in the United States, come witliin the United States, 

22 or are or come rUthin the possession or control of a 

23 Urritcd States persorr. 

24 (2) Aliens ineligible eor yisas, admission, 

25 OR. PAROI.E. — 
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(A) Visas, admission, or parole. — ^An 
alien who the Secretaiy of State or the Sec- 
retaiy of Homeland Secnirity (or a designee of 
one of such Secretaries) knows, or' has reason 
to believe, meets any of the criteria described in 
subsectiorr (a) is — 

(i) inadmissible to the United States; 

(ii) ineligible to receive a, Asa or other 
documentation to enter the United States; 
and 

(iii) otherwise irrclig'iblc to bo admitted 
or paroled into the United States or to re- 
ceive any other benefit under the Irirmigra- 
tion and Natiorrality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 et 
seq.). 

(B) Current visas revoked. — 

(i) In general. — The issuing con- 
sular- officer, the Sccretar-y of State, or the 
Secretary of Ilomelaird Security (or a des- 
ignee of one of such Secretaries) shall re- 
voke any Asa or other entry documentation 
issued to an alien who meets any of the 
criteria described irr subsectiorr (a) regar'd- 
less of when issued. 


24 
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(ii) Effect of revocation. — A rev- 
ocation under clause (i) — 

(I) shall take effe(;t immediately; 

and 

(IT) shall automatically cancel 
any other valid visa or- entry docu- 
mentation that is in the alien’s pos- 
session. 

(3) Exception to comply vtth lnited na- 
tions IIEADQI:.'\RTERS AGREEMENT. — Sanctions 
under paraa'i-aph (2) shall not apply to an alien it 
admitting the alien into the United States is nec- 
essary to permit the United States to (-.ornply vdth 
the Agr-eement regarding the Headquarters of the 
United Nations, signed at Lake Suci-ess June 26, 
1947, and entered into force Novenrber 21, 1947, 
between the United Nations and the United States, 
or other applicable international obligations. 

(4) Penalties. — ^A person that violates, at- 
tempts to violate, eonspir-es to violate, or causes a 
Uolatioir of any regulation, license, or order issued 
to carry out this section shall be subject to the pen- 
alties set for-tlr in subsections (b) and (c) of section 
206 of the International Emergency Beonornie Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.G. 1705) to the same extent as a 


25 
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1 person that eormnits an nnlawfiil act described in 

2 subsection (a) of that section. 

3 ((:) Definitions. — I n this section; 

4 (1) Admitted; alien. — The terms “admitted” 

5 and “alien” have the meanings given such terms in 

6 section 101 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 

7 (8 U.S.C. 1101). 

8 (2) Financiaij, materiaij, or technological 

9 SUPPORT. — The term “financial, material, or techno- 

10 logical support” has the meaning given such term in 

11 section 542.304 of title 31, Code of Federal Kcgida- 

12 tions. 

13 (3) Foreign person. — The term “foreign per- 

14 son” has the meaning given such term in section 

15 594.304 of title 31, (4)de of Federal Degulations. 

16 (4) Knowingly. — The tenn “knowingly” has 

17 the meaning given such term in section 566.312 of 

18 title 31, Code of Federal Kcgulations. 

19 (5) Syrla. — The term “Syria” has the meaning 

20 given such term in section 542.316 of title 31, Code 

21 of Federal Regulations. 

22 (6) United states person. — The term 

23 “United States per-son” has the meaning given such 

24 term in section 542.319 of title 31, Code of Federal 

25 Regulations. 
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1 SEC. 103. RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

2 The sand.ions that are re(inired to be imposed under 

3 this title are in addition to other similar or related sane- 

4 tions that are required to be imposed under any other pro- 

5 vision of law. 

6 TITLE II— AMENDMENTS TO 

7 SYRIA HUMAN RIGHTS AC- 

8 COUNTABILITY ACT OF 2012 

9 SEC. 201. IMPOSITION OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

10 CERTAIN PERSONS WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE 

11 FOR OR COMPLICIT IN HUMAN RIGHTS 

12 ABUSES COMMITTED AGAINST CITIZENS OF 

1 3 SYRIA OR THEIR FAMILY MEMBERS. 

14 (a) Tn GenepaTj. — S ection 702(e) of the Syria 

15 Human Rights Accountability Act of 2012 (22 U.S.C. 

16 8791(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

17 “(c) Sanc’tions Described. — 

18 “(1) In general. — T he President shall exer- 

19 else all powder’s granted by the International Emer- 

20 gcney Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 ct 

21 seq.) (except that the requirements of section 202 of 

22 such Act (50 U.S.C. 1701) shall not apply) to the 

23 extent necessaiy to freeze and prohibit all trans- 

24 actions in all property and interests in property of 

25 a person on the list required by subsection (b) it 
such property and interests in property are in the 


26 
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United States, (‘-oriie TOtliin the United States, or are 
or eonie within the possession or control of a United 
States person. 

“(2) Aliens ineligible eok visas, admis- 
sion, OP PABOTjE. — 

“(A) Visas, admission, ob pakole. — 
alien who the Secretaiy of State or the Sec- 
retaiy of Homeland Security (or a designee of 
one of such Secretaries) knows, or has reason 
to believe, meets any of the eriteila described in 
subsection (b) is — 

“(i) inadmissible to the United States; 
“(ii) ineligible to re(ieive a Usa or 
other documentation to enter the United 
States; and 

“(hi) otherwise ineligible to be admit- 
ted or pai’oled into the Umted States or to 
receive any other benefit under' the linnn- 
gi'ation and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1 1 01 et seep). 

“(B) Current atsas revoked. — 

“(i) In general. — The issuing con- 
sular- officer, the Sccr'ctary of State, or the 
Secretary of Homeland Security (or a des- 
ignee of one of such Secretaries) shall re- 
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Yoke any visa or other entry docnmentation 
issued to an alien who meets any of the 
(‘-riteria descadbed in subsection (b) regard- 
less of when issued. 

“(ii) Effect of fevocatton. — A 

revocation under clause (i) — 

“(I) shall take effect imme- 

diately; and 

“(II) shall automatically cancel 

any other valid visa or entiy docu- 

mentation that is in the alien’s pos- 
session. 

■■(•3) Penalties. — A person that violates, at- 
tempts to violate, conspires to violate, or causes a 
violation of this sedion or any regulation, liciense, or 
ordei" issued to cany out this section shall be subject 
to the penalties set forth in subsections (1j) and (c) 
of section 206 of the Intciaiational Emei'gcncy Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1705) to the same ex- 
tent as a person that commits an unlawful act de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of that section. 

“(4) Eegulatory authority. — The President 
shall, not later than 90 days after the date of the 
enactment of this section, promulgate regulations as 
necessaiy for the implementation of this section. 
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1 “(5) Exception to comply myth tikitbd na- 

2 TIONS headqitaeters AGREEMENT. — Sanctions 

3 under para graph (2) sliall not apply to an alien if 

4 admitting the alien into the United States is nee- 

5 essary to permit the United States to comply with 

6 the Agreement regarding the Headquarters of the 

7 United Nations, signed at Lake Success June 26, 

8 1947, and entered into force November 21, 1947, 

9 between the United Nations and the United States, 

10 or other applicable international obligations. 

11 “(6) Bule OE construction. — Nothing in 

12 this section shall be construed to limit the authority 

13 of the President to impose axhhtional saiKrtions pnr- 

14 suaiit to the International Emergency Economic 

15 Powers Act (50 U.S.d 1701 et seip), relevant execu- 

16 tivc orders, regulations, or othci' provisions of law.”. 

17 (b) Serious Human Rights Abuses Described. — 

18 Section 702 of the Syiia Human Rights Accountability 

19 Act of 2012 (22 U.S.C. 8791) is amended by adding at 

20 the end the following: 

21 “(d) Serious Hu man Rights Abuses De- 

22 SCRIBED. — In subsection (b), the term ‘serious human 

23 lights abuses’ includes the deliberate targeting of civilian 

24 infrastructure to include schools, hospitals, and markets.”. 
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1 ((*.) Effective Date. — T he amendments made by 

2 subsections (a) and (b) shall take effect on the date of 

3 the enacitment of this A(it and shall apply with respecd to 

4 the imposition of sanctions under section 702(a) of the 

5 Syria Tinman Eights Accountability Act of 2012 on after 

6 such date of enactmeut. 

7 SEC. 202. IMPOSITION OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

8 THE TRANSFER OF GOODS OR TECH- 

9 NOLOGIES TO SYRIA THAT ARE LIKELY TO BE 

1 0 USED TO COMMIT HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSES. 

11 Section 703(b)(2)(C) of the Syria Human KigTits Ac- 

12 countability Act of 2012 (22 U.S.C. 8792(b)(2)(C)) is 

1 3 amended — 

14 (1) in clause (i), by striking “or” at the end; 

15 (2) in clause (ii), by striking the period at the 

16 end and inserting a semicolon: and 

17 (3) bj’ adding at the end the following: 

18 “(hi) any article designated by the 

19 President for purposes of the Enited 

20 States Munitions Tlst under section 

21 38(a)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act 

22 (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(1)); or 

23 
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“(iv) other goods or technologies that 
the President determines may^ be used Iw 
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1 the (xovemrnent of SjTia to eornimt hiiruan 

2 rights abuses against the peoj:)le of Sju’ia.”. 

3 TITLE III— REPORTS AND WAIV- 

4 ER FOR HUMANITARIAN-RE- 

5 LATED ACTIVITIES WITH RE- 

6 SPECT TO SYRIA 

7 SEC. 301. REPORT ON MONITORING AND EVALUATING OF 

8 ONGOING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN SYRIA 

9 AND TO THE SYRIAN PEOPLE. 

10 (a) Tn GeneraIj. — N ot later than 180 days after the 

1 1 date of the criactmciit of this Act, the Sccrctaiy of State 

12 and the Administrator of the United States Agency for 

13 International Development shall siibinit to the approjiriate 

14 congressional committees a report, on the monitoring and 

15 evaluation of ongoing assistancie programs in Syi’ia and 

16 to the Syrian people. 

17 (b) Matters to Be Included. — The report re- 

18 quired by subsection (a) shall include — 

19 (1) the specific project nionitoring and evalua- 

20 tion plans, including measurable goals and perform- 

21 ance metrics for cross-border assistance in Sjuia; 

22 and 

23 (2) the inajoi' challenges to monitoring and 
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evaluating progi’ams in Syria. 
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1 SEC. 302. UPDATED LIST OF PERSONS WHO ARE RESPON- 

2 SIDLE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN 

3 SYRIA. 

4 (a) Tn GeneraIj. — N ot later than 120 days after the 

5 (late of the eiiaetiiieiit of this Act, the President shall sub- 

6 mit to the appropriate eongTessional committees an up- 

7 dated list of persons recpiired under seedion 702 of the 

8 SjAa Human Rights Accountability Act of 2012 (22 

9 U.S.G. 8791). 

10 (b) Form of Report: Public Availability. — 

11 (1) Form. — The list required by subsection (a) 

12 shall be submitted in unclassified form, but may 

13 contain a classified annex if necessaiy. 

14 (2) PuBT.ic avatTjABTTJTY. — T he unclassified 

15 portion of the list required by paragraph (1) shall be 

16 made available to the public and posted on the Web 

17 sites of the Department of the Treasurj’ and the De- 

18 partment of State. 

I 9 SEC. 303. ASSESSMENT OF POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF 

20 AND REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ESTABLISH- 

21 MENT OF SAFE ZONES OR A NO-FLY ZONE IN 

22 SYRIA. 

23 (a) In General. — Not later than 90 days after the 

24 date of the enactment of this Act, the President shall sub- 

25 mit to the appropriate congressional conniiittcc a report 

26 that — 
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1 (1) assesses the potential effectiveness, risks, 

2 and operational requirements of the establishment 

3 and maintenaiKie of a no-flj’ zone over part or all of 

4 Syria, including' — 

5 (A) the operational and legal requirements 

6 for United States and coalition aii' power to cs- 

7 tablish a no-fly zone in Sjn-ia; 

8 (B) the impact a, no-fly zone in Syi-ia 

9 would have on humanitarian and couiiterter- 

10 rorism efforts in Syria and the surrounding re- 

11 gion; and 

12 (C) the potential for force contributions 

13 from other (-ountries to establish a no-fly zone 

14 in Synia; and 

15 (2) assesses the potential effectiveness, risks, 

16 and operational requirements for the establishment 

17 of one or more safe zones in Synia for internally^ dis- 

18 placed persons or for the facilitation of liuniani- 

19 tarian assistance, including — 

20 (A) the operational and legal requirements 

21 for United States and coalition forces to estab- 

22 lish one or more safe zones in Synia; 

23 


24 


(B) the impact one or' nioi'e safe zones in 
Synia would have on humanitarian and counter- 
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1 teiTorisni efforts in Swia and the snrroimding 

2 region; and 

3 ((J) tile potential for (‘ontribntions from 

4 othei" countries and vetted non-state actor part- 

5 ners to establish and maintain one or more safe 

6 zones in Syria. 

7 (b) Form. — T he report required by subsection (a) 

8 shall be submitted in unclassified form, but may contain 

9 a classified annex if necessaiy. 

1 0 SEC. 304. ASSISTANCE TO SUPPORT ENTITIES TAKING AC- 

11 TIONS RELATING TO GATHERING EVIDENCE 

1 2 FOR INVESTIGATIONS INTO WAR CRIMES OR 

13 CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY IN SYRIA SINCE 

14 MARCH 2011. 

15 (a) In (Ieneral. — T he Secretarj^ of State, acting 

16 tlu-ough the Assistant Sccrctaiy for Democracy, Human 

17 Rights and Labor and the Assistant Secretaiy for Inter- 

18 national Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, is au- 

19 thorized to provide assistance to support entities that are 

20 conducting criminal investigations, building Syilan inves- 

21 tigative capacity, supporting prosecutions in national 

22 courts, collecting evidence and presei’ving the chain of evi- 

23 dcncc for eventual prosecution against those who have 

24 committed war crimes or crimes against humanity in Svria 

25 since March 201 1 . 
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1 (b) Report. — Not later than one year after the date 

2 of the enactment of this Act, the Secretaiy of State shall 

3 submit to the appropriate (‘ongressional (committees a de- 

4 tailed report on assistance provided under subsection (a). 

5 TITLE IV— SUSPENSION OF 

6 SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT 

7 TO SYRIA 

8 SEC. 401. SUSPENSION OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

9 SYRIA. 

10 (a) Suspension OP Sanctions. — 

11 (1) Negotuations not concluding in 

12 agreement. — If the President determines that 

13 internationally-reccognized negotiations to resolve the 

14 rioleiice in SvTia have not concluded in an agi'ee- 

15 nient or are likely not to (comdiide in an agreement, 

16 the President may suspend, as appi'opriate, in whole 

17 or in part, the imposition of sanctions otherwise re- 

18 quii'cd under this Aet or any amendment made by 

19 this Aet for a period not to exceed 120 days, and re- 

20 new’able for additional periods not to exceed 120 

21 days, if the President submits to the appropriate 

22 eongi’essional committees in writing a determination 

23 and cci'tification that the Government of Syria has 
ended military attacks against and gi’oss riolations 
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1 of the human rights of the Syi’ian people, speeifi- 

2 eally — 

3 (A) the air spac'e over Bwia is no longer 

4 being’ utilized by the Govei’nment of Syria and 

5 associated forces to target ci’vilian populations 

6 through the use of inccndiaiy devices, including 

7 barrel bombs, chemical weapons, and conven- 

8 tional arms, inelnding air-delivered missiles and 

9 explosives; 

10 (Tt) areas besieged by the Assad regime 

11 and associated forces, including Hezbollah and 

12 irregular Iranian forces, are no longer cut off 

13 from international aid and have regular ac'x-ess 

14 to humanitarian assistance, freedom of travel, 

15 and medi(‘,al (iare; 

16 (C) the Govcrimient of Syria is releasing 

17 all political prisoners forcibly held witlrin the 

18 Assad regime prison system, including the fa- 

19 cilities maintained by various security, int el- 

20 ligence, and military elements associated with 

21 the Goverimient of Sjria and allowed full access 

22 to the same facilities for investigations by ap- 

23 propiiatc international human rights organiza- 

tions; and 


24 
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1 (D) the forcies of the (Tovermiient of Swia 

2 and associated forces, including Hezbollah, ir- 

3 regular Iranian forc'cs, and Russian government 

4 air assets, are no longer engaged in deliberate 

5 targeting of medical facilities, schools, residen- 

6 tial areas, and community gathering places, in- 

7 eluding markets, in flagi-ant \dolation of inter- 

8 national norms. 

9 (2) NEGOTIitTIONS CONCLtJDIXG IN xiGREE- 

10 MENT. — 

11 (A) Initial suspension of sanctions. — 

12 If the President determines that internationally- 

13 rec'ognized negotiations to resolve the Holem-e 

14 in Swia have concluded in an agreement or are 

15 likely to (■xmclnde in an agreement, the Presi- 

16 dent may suspend, as appropriate, in whole oi' 

17 ill part, the imposition of sanctions othei'vHse 

18 requii'cd under this Act oi‘ any aiiiciidmcnt 

19 made by this Act for a peiiod not to exceed 120 

20 days if the President submits to the appropriate 

21 congiessional committees in wiitiiig a deter- 

22 mination and certification that — 

23 (i) in the ease in wliich the negotia- 

24 tions are likely to conclude in an agi-ee- 
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ment — 
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(I) the (Toverninent of Swia, the 
SjTiaii High Negotiations Committee 
or its siKiCiessor, and appropriate 
iuteniational parties ar'e participating 
in direct, face-to-face negotiations; 
and 

(II) the suspension of sanctions 
under this Act or any aniendment 
made by this Act is essential to the 
advancement of such negotiations; and 
(ii) the Gover-nment of Syria has dem- 
onstrated a commitment to a significant 
and substantial reduction in attac-ks on 
and clolerree against the Syriarr people by 
the (xovernrnent of Swia and associated 
forces. 

(B) EeNEWAIj of suspension of sanc- 
tions. — The Pr'csiderrt irray rcrrcw a susperrsiorr 
of sanctioirs under subparagraph (A) for addi- 
tional periods not to exceed 120 days if, for 
each such additional period, the President sub- 
mits to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees irr writirrg a deternrirratiorr arrd ccrtificatiorr 
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(i) the (‘oiiditions described in elanses 
(i) and (ii) of subparagi’aph (A) are con- 
timiing' to be met; 

(ii) the renewal of the suspension of 
sanctions is essential to implementing' an 
agreement described in subpai'ag'i'aph (A) 
or making progress toward eoneluding an 
agTeement described in subparagraph (A); 

(iii) the Government of Sjula and as- 
sociated forces have ceased attacks against 
Syi'ian civilians; and 

(iv) the Government of S^nia has pnb- 
li(;ally coinmitted to negotiations for a 
transitional government in Syria and con- 
tinues to demonstrate that (commitment 
through sustained engagement in talks and 
substantive and verifiable progress towards 
the implementation of such an agreement. 

(3) Briefing and rbimposition of sanc- 
tions. — 

(A) Briefing. — Not later than 30 days 
after the President submits to the appropriate 
congressional committees a determination and 
certification in the case of a renewal of suspen- 
sion of sanctions under paragraph (2)(B), and 


25 
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1 even' 10 days tliereafter, the President shall 

2 2 ^ 1 'cmde a briefing to the ajiproiiriate eongres- 

3 sional (iormnittees on the status and freciuenciy 

4 of negotiations deseiibed in paragra|jh (2). 

5 (P) Rr-tmposttton of sanctions. — Tf 

6 the President pi'ovidcs a briefing to the appro- 

7 priate congressional committees under subpara- 

8 grajih (A) vdth resjieet to which the President 

9 indicates a lapse in negotiations described in 

10 paragraph (2) for a period that erpials or ex- 

11 ceeds 90 days, the sanctions that were sus- 

12 j)6nded under paragrap)h (2)(P) shall be re-im- 

13 jiosed and any further suspension of such sanc- 

14 tions is prohibited. 

15 (b) Sense op Ponoress to Be (Considered for 

16 Determining a Transitional Government in 

17 Syria. — ^It is the sense of Congress that a transitional 

18 governincnt in Syria is a government that — 

19 (1) is taking verifiable steps to release all polit- 

20 ical jirisoners and jirovided full access to Syrian 

21 jriisons for investigations bj^ apirropriate inter- 

22 national human rights organizations; 

23 (2) is taking vciitiablc steps to r-crnovc former- 

24 senior Syrian Government officials who are comjrlicit 

25 in the conception, imjilementation, or cover up of 
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1 war crimes, (‘-rimes against humanity, or human 

2 rights abuses from government positions and any 

3 person subject to san(‘tions under any prcmsion of 

4 law; 

5 (.3) is in the process of organizing free and fair 

6 elections for" a new govcr-iuncnt — 

7 (A) to be held in a timely manner and 

8 scheduled while the suspension of sanctions or 

9 the renewal of the suspension of sanctions 

10 under this section is in effect; and 

11 (B) to be conducted under- the supervision 

12 of internationally-r’ecog’nized observers; 

13 (4) is making tangible progress toward estab- 

14 lishing air independent judieiaiy; 

15 (5) is denronstrating resperf for and (iomplian(-;e 

16 with iirtcrriatiorially-rccogrrizcd human rights and 

17 basic freedoms as specified in the Universal Declara- 

18 tiori of Huinair Bights; 

19 (6) is taking steps to veiifiably fulfill its corn- 

20 mitments under the Chemical Weapons Convention 

21 and the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 

22 Weapons and is maldng tangible progress toward be- 

23 comirrg a sigrratory to Corivcrrtiorr on the Pr-ohibitiorr 

24 of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of 
Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and 


25 
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1 on their Destriietion, entered into force Marcdi 26, 

2 1975, and adhering to the Misshe Technology' Coii- 

3 trol Regime and other (iontrol lists, as nec'essaiy’; 

4 (7) has halted the development and deployment 

5 of ballistic and craise missiles; and 

6 (8) is taking verifiable steps to r-crnove from po- 

7 sitions of authority within the intelligence and secu- 

8 lity seraces as well as the military those who were 

9 in a position of authority or responsibility during the 

10 conflict and who under the authority of their posi- 

11 tiorr were implicated irr or’ implicit irr the tor’tur’c, 

12 extrajudicial killing, or execution of civilians, to in- 

13 elude those who were involved in decision rrraking or 

14 execution of plans to use chemical weapons. 

1 5 SEC. 402. WAIVERS AND EXE MPTIONS. 

16 (a) Exemptions. — The following activities and 

17 transactions shall be exempt froiir sanctions authorized 

18 under this Act; 

19 (1) Any activity subject to the reporting re- 

20 quirements under title V of the National Security 

21 Act of 1947 (50 U.S.G. 3091 et seq.), or to any au- 

22 thorized intelligence activities of the United States. 

23 (2) tVny transaction necessary to conipiy with 

24 United States obligations under — 
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1 (A) the Agreement between the United Na- 

2 tions and the United States of America regard- 

3 ing tlie Headcgiarters of tlie United Nations, 

4 signed at Lake Success June 26, 1947, and en- 

5 tered into force November 21, 1947; or 

6 (B) the Convention on Consular Uclations, 

7 done at Vienna April 24, 1963, and entered 

8 into force March 19, 1967. 

9 (b) Hui,'IAKITABDtX AND DEMOCRACY ASSISTANCE 

10 Wartir. — 

11 (1) Statement of policy. — I t shall be the 

12 policy of the United States to fully utilize the waiver 

13 authority under tliis subsec-tion to ensure that ade- 

14 quate humanitarian relief or support for democracy 

15 promotion is provided to the Svrian people. 

16 (2) Waiver. — The Urcsident may waive, on a 

17 casediy-case basis, for a period not to exceed 120 

18 days, and renewable for additional periods not to ex- 

19 ceed 120 days, the application of sanctions author- 

20 ized under this Act if the President submits to the 

21 appropriate congressional committees a written de- 

22 termination that the waiver is necessary for pur- 

23 poses of providing hunianitarian assistance or- sup- 
port for democracy promotion to the people of Syria. 
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1 (3) (JONTENT OF WITTEN DETEEMNATION. — 

2 A mitten determination submitted under paragraph 

3 (1) witli resped, to a waiver shall indude a des(;rip- 

4 tion of all notification and accountability conti'ols 

5 that have been employed in order to ensure that the 

6 activities covered by the waivei" arc liumaiiitaiiaii as- 

7 sistance or support for democracy promotion and do 

8 not entail any activities in Syria or dealings vitli the 

9 Government of Syuia not reasonably^ related to hu- 

10 manitaiian assistance or support for democracy’ pr’o- 

1 1 motion. 

12 (4) CLAraPTOATTON OP PERMITTED AOTmTIES 

13 UNDER WAIVER. — The President may not impose 

14 sanctions authorized under this Act against an inter- 

15 nationally-rec'ognized hiiinanitarian organization 

16 for — 

17 (A) engaging in a financial ti'ansaction re- 

18 lating to humanitarian assistance oi’ for human- 

19 itaiian purposes pursuant to a waiver issued 

20 under paragraph (1 ); 

21 (B) transporting goods or services that are 

22 

23 
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necessary to carry out operations relating to 
humanitariarr assrstarrcc or' hunrarritariarr pur- 
poses pur’suairt to such a waiver; or 
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1 ((J) haling' incidental contact, in the course 

2 of proidding humamtariaii assistance or aid for 

3 humanitarian purposes jnirsuant to siidi a 

4 waiver, with individuals who ai'e uudei' the con- 

5 trol of a foreign! person subject to sanctions 

6 under this Act or any aniendincut made by tliis 

7 Act. 

8 ((■) Wart^r. — 

9 (1) In general. — The President may, on a 

10 case-by^-ease basis and for periods not to exceed 120 

11 days, w'aivc the application of sanctions under tins 

1 2 Act with respect to a foreign person if the President 

13 certifies to the appropriate congressional (committees 

14 that such w^aiver is vital to the national security hi- 

15 terests of the United States. 

16 (2) Consultation. — 

17 (A) Before waiver issued. — Not later 

18 than 5 days before the issuance of a waiver 

19 under paragi'aph (1) is to take effect, the Presi- 

20 dent shall notify and brief the appropriate con- 

21 gressional committees on the status of the for- 

22 eign person involvement in activities desciibed 

23 in this Act. 

24 
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(B) After WARrEE issued. — Not later 
than 90 day^s after the issuance of a waiver 
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1 under paragraph (1), and everj' 120 days there- 

2 after if the waiver remains in effect, the Presi- 

3 dent shall brief the appropriate (iongressional 

4 committees on the status of the foreign pei'son’s 

5 involvement in aeti^ties described in this Act. 

6 TITLE V— REGULATORY 

7 AUTHORITY AND SUNSET 

8 SEC. 501. REGULATORY AUTHORITY. 

9 (a) Ik General. — The President shall, not later 

10 than 90 days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 

11 promulgate regulations as ncccssaiy foi' the implcmenta- 

12 tion of this Act and the amendments made by this Act. 

13 (b) Notieication to Gongress. — N ot less than 10 

14 days before the promulgation of regulations under sub- 

15 se(‘tion (a), the President shall notify and provide to the 

16 appropriate congressional committees the proposed regida- 

17 tions and the provisions of this Act and the amendments 

18 made by this Act that the r-cgulations are implementing. 

19 (c) Definition. — In this section, the term “appro- 

20 priate congressional committees” means — 

21 (1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 

22 
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Committee on Financial Services of the House of 
Representatives; and 
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1 (2) the (committee en Foreign Relations and 

2 the Committee on Banliing, Housing, and Urban Af- 

3 fairs of tlie Senate. 

4 SEC. 502. SUNSET. 

5 This Act shall cease to be effective beginning on De- 

6 eenibcr 31, 2021. 
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Amendment to H.R. 5^82# 
Offered by Mr. Meadows of North 
Carolina 

Strike section 302 (relating’ to npdaled list of per- 
sons who are responsible for liunian rights ■\d()lations in 
S^Tia) and insert the follorving: 

1 SEC. 302. REPORT ON CERTAIN PERSONS WHO ARE RE- 

2 SPONSIBLE FOR OR COMPLICIT IN CERTAIN 

3 HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN SYRIA. 

4 (a) In Generate. — N ot later than 120 days after the 

5 date of the enactment of this Act, the President shall snb- 

6 mit to the appropriate congressional committees a detailed 

7 report with respect to whether each pci'son described in 

8 subsection (b) is a person that meets the requirements de- 

9 scribed in section 702(h) of the Syria Human Rights Ae- 

10 coniitability Act of 2012 (22 U.S.C. 8791(b) for purposes 

1 1 of inclusion on the hst of persons who are responsible for 

12 or eomplicit in certain human rights abuses under such 

13 section. For anj^ such person who is not included in such 
14, report, the President should include in the report a de- 

15 scription of the reasons why the person w'as not uichided, 

16 including information on whether sufficient credible ert- 

17 deuce of responsibility for such abuses was found. 
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(b) Peksons Described. — The persons described in 
this subsection are the follomiig: 

(1) Bashar Al-Assad. 

(2) ilsma Al-Assad. 

(3) Rami Makhlouf. 

(4) Bonthajaia Shaahan. 

(5) AValid Moallem. 

(6) Ah Al-Salim. 

(7) Wael Nader /\1-Halqi. 

(8) Jamil Hassan. 

(9) Siihail Hassan. 

(10) Ali Mamlnk. 

(11) Muliammcd Kliadoiir, Deir Bz Zor Mili- 
taiy and Security. 

(12) Jamal Razzonq, Secmity Branch 243. 

(13) Muiizer Ghaiiam, Air Force Intelligence. 

(14) Daas Hasan Ali, Branch 327. 

(15) Jassem Ali Jasscni Hamad, Political Secu- 
rity. 

(16) Samir Muhammad Tonssef, Militaiy Intel- 
ligence. 

(17) Ah Ahmad Dayoub, Air Force Intelligence. 

(18) Ehaled Muhsen Al-Halabi, Security 
Branch 335. 

(19) Alahmoud Kahila, Political Security^ 
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(20) Ziihair Ahmad Hamad, Proviiidal Secu- 
rity. 

(21) Wafiq Nasser, Security Branch 245. 

(22) Qussay Mayoub, Air Force Intelligence. 

(23) Muha,mmad Aanmar Sardini, Political Se- 
curity. 

(24) Found Hauimouda, Militaiy Security. 

(25) Hasan Daabord, Branch 261. 

(26) Yahia Wahhi, Air Force Intelligence. 

(27) Okab Stxqer, Security Branch 318. 

(28) Hnsam Luqa, Political Security. 

(29) Sami Al-Hasan, Security Branch 219. 

(30) Yassir Deeh, Political Secmlty. 

(31) Ibicilum Darwish, Security Branch 220. 

(32) Nasser Deeh, Political Seenrity. 

(33) Abdullatif Al-Falied, Security Branch 290. 

(34) Adeeh Namer Salaniah, Air Force Intel- 
ligence. 

(35) Alrram Muhanmied, State Security. 

(36) Eeyad Abbas, Political Security. 

(37) Ali Abdullah Ayoub, Syidan Ai’med Forces. 

(38) Falid Jassem Al-Freij, Defense Ministry. 

(39) Issam Halaci, iVir Force. 

(40) Ghassan iU-AbduIlah, General Intelligence 
Directorate. 
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1 (41) Maher Al-Assad, Kepirblican Guard. 

2 (42) Fahad M-Farouch. 

3 (43) Kafiq Shahada, Military Intelligence. 

4 (44) Loay Al-Ali, Military Iiitelligeiiee. 

5 (45) Naufal Al-HusajTi, MditarjMntelligeiice. 

6 (46) Muhaiinuad Zamrini, Military lirtclligenee. 

7 (47) Muhamriiad MahaUah, Military Iirtel- 

8 licence. 

9 (c) ForrM of KEPOET; PTJBTJC .4v AT T, AUir,r TY — 

10 (1) Foru\l. — The. list required by subsection (a) 

11 shall be submitted hr unclassified form, but may 

12 contain a classified annex if necessary. 

13 (2) Public aa^aitjAbility. — T he rmdassified 

14 portion of the list required by paragraph (1) shall be 

15 made aAuilable to the pubhc and posted on the Web 

16 sites of the Pepaidment of the Treasury and the De- 
partment of State. 


17 
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Amendment to H.R. flS2> 
Offered by Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

In section 702(d) of the SjTia Human Eights Ac- 
countability Act of 2012, as proposed to be amended by 
section 201(b) of the biU, insert, after “markets” the fol- 
lowing: “and also includes hindering the prompt and safe 
access for all actors engaged in humanitarian relief ae- 
thnties in Syria, including across conflict lines and bor- 
ders”. 
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Amendment to H.R. sisa. 
Offered by Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

At the end of title 11, add the foUowiiig: 

1 SEC. 2xx. IMPOSITION OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

2 PERSONS WHO HINDER HUMANITARIAN AC- 

3 CESS. 

4 The Syria Human Rights Accountability Act of 2012 

5 (22 U.S.C. 8791 et seq.) is amended — 

6 (1) by redesignating sections 705 and 706 as 

7 sections 706 and 707, respectively; 

8 (2) by^ inserting after section 704 the follovdng: 

9 “SEC. 705. IMPOSITION OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

10 PERSONS WHO H IN DER HUMANITARIAN AC- 

1 1 CESS. 

12 “(a) In G-bneral. — The President shall impose sanc- 

13 tions descrihed in section 702(e) with respect to each per- 

14 son on the list required by subsection (b). 

15 “(b) List of Persons Who Hinder Hunani- 

16 TA RTAN Access. — 

17 “(1) In general. — Not later than 120 day^ 

18 a,fter the date of the enactment of the Caesar Syuia 

19 Chiliaii Protection Act of 2016, the President shall 

20 submit to the appropriate congressional committees 
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2 

1 a list of persons that the President determines have 

2 eiigao-ed in hindering the prompt and safe access for 

3 the United Nations, its specialized agencies and im- 

4 plenienting partners, national and international non- 

5 governmental organizations, and all other actors en- 

6 gaged in humanitarian relief activities in Syria, in- 

7 eluding across conflict lines and borders. 

8 “(2) Updates op list. — The President shall 

9 submit to the appropriate congressional committees 

10 an updated list under paragraph (1) 

11 “(A) not later than 300 days after the date 

12 of the enactment of the Caesar Sjada Civilian 

13 Protection Act of 2016 and cverj" 180 days 

14 thereafter; and 

15 “(B) as new information becomes avail- 

16 able. 

17 “(3) PORM OP REPORT; PUBLIC AVAII.- 

18 ABILITY. — 

19 “(A) Form. — T he list required by para- 

20 graph (1) shall be submitted in unclassified 

21 form but may contain a classified annex. 

22 “(B) PiibIjIC availability. — The unclas- 

23 


24 


sifted portion of the list required by paragi-aph 
(1) shall be made avnilable to the pubhe and 
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3 

1 posted on the websites of the Department of the 

2 Treasmy and the Dcpartiueiit of State.”; and 

3 (3) in section 706 (as so redesignated), by 

4 striking “or 704” and inserting “704, or 705”. 

0 
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Amendment to H.R. 

Offered by Mr. Yoho of FLORroA 

In section 2, insert after paragraph (3) the following 
new paragi'aph (and redesignate snhscqucnt paragraphs 
accordingly) : 

1 (4) In a June 16, 2015, hearing of the Com- 

2 uiiltcc on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 

3 rcsciitativcs, United States Permanent Representa- 

4 tive to the United Nations, Samantha Powei-, testi- 

5 fied that there are alarming and grave reports that 

6 the Assad regime has been turning cMorine into a 

7 chemical weapon, and on June 16, 2015, Secretary 

8 of State John Kerry stated that he was “absolutely 

9 certain” that the Assad regime has used chlorine 

10 against his people. 

In section 3, insert after paragraph (2) tlie foUoTOiig 
new paragraph (and redesignate the subsequent para- 
graph accordingly): 

11 (3) Assad’s use of chemical weapons, including 

12 clilorinc, against the Syrian people violates the 

13 Chemical Weapons Convention; and 
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Chairman ROYCE. Now, the ranking member is on his way. And 
here he is. 

As a token of my appreciation for the extensive bipartisan work 
that went into today’s business, I am going to limit to two sen- 
tences per measure my comments. 

So first, I want to thank Mr. Salmon for his leadership on House 
Resolution 634. This expresses support for increased trilateral co- 
operation with our Japanese and Korean allies, and this support is 
critical, given North Korea’s continued belligerence. 

I also want to thank Judge Poe and Mr. Connolly for House Res- 
olution 660, which urges the United States to deepen cooperation 
with Georgia, especially through strengthening the country’s self- 
defense capabilities. 

Next year, the current memorandum of understanding regarding 
U.S. military assistance to Israel will expire, so I want to thank 
Chairman Emeritus Ros-Lehtinen and Mr. Deutch for introducing 
House Resolution 729, which urges the administration to work ex- 
peditiously to finalize a new robust agreement with our key secu- 
rity partner. 

Few threats to Israel are as great as that posed by the Iranian 
proxy Hezbollah. So I want to recognize the good work of Mr. 
Deutch on House Resolution 750, which urges the European Union 
to designate Hezbollah as a terrorist organization. 

I also want to thank Mr. Smith and Ms. Bass for introducing 
House Resolution 780, urging respect for free and fair elections in 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Elections that have been de- 
layed by President Kabila, as he seeks to avoid a clear constitu- 
tional requirement that he step down from power. 

House Resolution 821 urges Gabon to hold free and fair elections 
this August. Gabon is not on a good track. Election observers, in- 
cluding the National Democratic Institute, report the possibility of 
violence during the election period. If past elections are an exam- 
ple, voter lists and vote counting will surely be manipulated. The 
Gabonese people deserve better. Unfortunately, with no Presi- 
dential term limits in place, this could be the low standard. 

We also consider House Resolution 808, which calls on Iran to 
immediately release Iranian Americans Siamak Namazi and his fa- 
ther, Baquer Namazi, who are being held hostage by that regime 
in Evin prison. The regime in Tehran has not changed its ways, 
and it continues to threaten the United States, threaten our allies, 
and threaten our citizens. 

Our last resolution recognizes the great life and work of the re- 
cently deceased activist and historian, Elie Wiesel. It urges the con- 
tinuation of his tremendous efforts to never forget and to ensure 
the tragedies of the Holocaust are never repeated. 

We also consider H.R. 4481, the Education for All Act, which in- 
creases direction and accountability for U.S. efforts to improve ac- 
cess to basic education in developing countries, particularly for 
girls and children affected by conflict and crisis. And I want to 
thank Ranking Member Engel and Mr. Smith for their good inputs 
into this measure and have welcomed, in particular, the bill’s em- 
phasis on girls’ access to education and the importance of parental 
involvement in their children’s schooling. 
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Next, we turn to the Digital Global Access Policy Act, which will 
make it U.S. policy to alert the private sector to infrastructure 
projects in developing countries so that companies have the option 
of installing Internet access prior to a project’s completion. This 
build-once policy is common sense, and it will help more people in 
developing countries get Internet access. 

And lastly, the ongoing atrocities in Syria continue to shock the 
world, so I am proud to b^e an original cosponsor of the Caesar Syr- 
ian Civilian Protection Act of 2016, which should make it harder 
for the Assad regime to acquire the tools to keep bombing and to 
keep gassing and to keep killing Syrians. 

And I thank our ranking member, Mr. Engel, who has long been 
at the forefront of Syria policy. And I now recognize the ranking 
member for his remarks. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
your kind words, and thank you for calling this markup. We are 
going into our summer recess with a bang, taking up 13 measures 
this morning, and I want to thank our members on both sides of 
the aisle for all their hard work. 

I am going to focus first on a bill that the chairman just men- 
tioned that I introduced, and it is one of the measures we are con- 
sidering en bloc. Earlier this week. Chairman Royce and I intro- 
duced the Caesar Syrian Civilian Protection Act. 

One of the most remarkable moments for me as ranking member 
took place 2 years ago when the man known as Caesar visited this 
committee. Our colleagues will remember that day very vividly. He 
was a photographer who worked for the Assad Government in 
Syria who defected to the opposition. He brought with him horrific 
photographic evidence of violence and torture and killing that the 
regime had inflicted upon its own people. 

The need for American leadership to end this crisis has never 
been greater, and my bill would provide the administration with 
even more tools to help end the bloodshed and usher in a political 
transition. This bill would impose new sanctions on any parties 
that continue to do business with the Assad regime, but leaves 
flexibility for the administration so that if negotiations go forward, 
sanctions could be waived on a case-by-case basis to keep things 
moving along. 

The bill also addresses war crimes and crimes against humanity 
that have been so obvious in this conflict by facilitating evidence 
collection and requiring a report to name and shame those respon- 
sible for human rights violations against the Syrian people. 

Lastly, this bill strengthens oversight of our cross-border assist- 
ance going into Syria and requires a report on the potential effec- 
tiveness, risks, and requirements of a no-fly zone over or safe zone 
in Syria. I am grateful to the chairman for joining me to introduce 
this bill, and I ask that all members support it. 

We have 11 other measures we are taking up en bloc, and I am 
glad to support all of them. Mr. Salmon’s resolution, underscoring 
the importance of the U.S. -South Korea-Japan trilateral relation- 
ship, enhances regional security and holds North Korea account- 
able on its atrocious human rights record. Mr. Poe’s resolution ex- 
presses support for Georgia’s territorial integrity and condemns 
Putin’s aggression and supports the people of Georgia. Mr. 
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Lowenthal’s resolution supports democracy, human rights, and the 
rule of law in Camhodia, and urges Cambodia’s Government, head- 
ed hy the same Prime Minister since 1985, to respect the demo- 
cratic aspirations of its people. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen’s measure calling 
for a new long-term memorandum of understanding between the 
United States and Israel demonstrates our steadfastness in our 
support of Israel’s ability to defend itself. Mr. Deutch’s resolution 
appropriately calls on the European Union to designate Hezbollah 
in its entirety as a terrorist organization. Mr. Smith’s resolution 
urges respect for the Constitution of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo in this year’s transfer of power. And Chairman Royce and 
I were in the Democratic Republic of the Congo together just a few 
months ago. 

The chairman’s measure calling on Iran’s leaders to release Ira- 
nian Americans Siamak Namazi and his father, Baquer Namazi. It 
is outrageous that Iran continues to detain Americans on trumped 
up charges, and we need to keep holding Iran’s feet to the fire on 
these issues. 

Another resolution from Mr. Smith urges Gabon’s Government to 
respect and uphold democratic principles in the upcoming Presi- 
dential elections. The Education for All Act, sponsored by my 
neighbor from New York, Nita Lowey, helps ensure that expanding 
access to basic education remains a foreign policy priority in devel- 
oping countries. A resolution from another New York colleague, Mr. 
Israel, honors the life and work of Elie Wiesel, a constant example 
of the sort of encourage needed to stand up against hatred and evil. 

And lastly, the chairman’s Digital GAP Act, which I am happy 
to cosponsor, promotes our interest in seeing more people around 
the world get online. And I thank the chairman for his work on 
this measure. 

These are all good pieces of legislation I am glad to support. 
Again, I thank everyone for their hard work. I wish everyone a 
good summer break. 

I ask unanimous consent to enter into the record a statement of 
support for H.R. 4481, the Education for All Act, from my good 
friend and ranking member of the Appropriations Committee and 
author of the bill, Mrs. Lowey. 

And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Royce. Mr. Rohrabacher of California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
let me note that I certainly support almost all of the bills that are 
being presented en bloc to us, but I have an absolute deep opposi- 
tion to the bill that is aimed at Georgia and the situation in Geor- 
gia. 

Again, we have heard over and over again misinformation based 
on an irrational hostility toward Russia. We see this over and over 
again. We are leading the world not to a new cold war but the pos- 
sibility of a real war with Russia; Russia who pulled back their 
military forces from a large chunk of Europe peacefully; Russia 
that has, yes, made some mistakes and actually done some things 
that are worthy of condemning. 

But if we take a look at what happened in Georgia and what the 
situation is, Georgia had a truce with warring factions in that part 
of the world. And what happened is that Georgia withdrew from 
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the Soviet Union after the fall of Communism, which it had every 
right to do. 

There are two provinces of Georgia that had been given to Geor- 
gia by Joseph Stalin, two provinces that did not want to be part 
of Georgia, traditionally, historically, were not comfortable with 
having the Georgians over them: Ossetia and Abkhazia. Those two 
provinces immediately after the withdrawal from Russia began — 
there was an insurgency movement for independence for those two 
provinces, very similar to what we saw in Kosovo and Serbia. We 
sided with the Kosovars, by the way, because they had a right of 
self-determination. 

While the fighting that went on was so bloody that there was a 
truce that was reached with negotiations, Russia involved them- 
selves in that truce by agreeing to have observers to that agree- 
ment. That truce lasted for years, until the United States decided 
that we were going to work with Georgia to bring Georgia into 
NATO. NATO, an armed alliance aimed specifically at Russia. 

And so we decided to bring Georgia into NATO, and Russia coun- 
teracted by offering the people in Ossetia and Abkhazia Russian 
citizenship if they wanted it, which was then countered by Georgia 
in an invasion of those two provinces. We keep talking about an 
aggression by Russia against Georgia. The truce that lasted — the 
truce that was there, the peace that was there was violated by 
Georgia, and what we call the invasion of Georgia was a retalia- 
tion. The very next day, they did not let the Georgians get away — 
into Georgia. 

And by the way, when the Georgians broke that truce and in- 
vaded Abkhazia and Ossetia with their army, they killed unarmed 
Russian observers of that truce agreement. Now, I don’t know what 
we would do if there are American observers of a peace truce and 
they ended up being murdered by some people coming in, unarmed, 
I might add, coming in to make sure that their country took over 
two provinces like, I might say, just exactly like Mr. Eliot and I 
were very, very active making sure that the Serbians didn’t get to 
kill everybody who got in their way, wouldn’t be part of the greater 
Serbia after the breakup of Yugoslavia. 

And the fact is that Georgia today — we keep talking about the 
Russian aggression on Georgia. The Russian troops that we are 
talking about only went into those two provinces. They are now, 
yes, in those two provinces. And what we should do is make an 
agreement for any withdrawal of those troops by letting Ossetia 
and Abkhazia have a vote on where they want to be. Let them have 
a vote that is taken by the OSCE and down there could verify that 
vote. Let them make that determination. 

What we are doing is a hostile anti-Russian act in the name of 
trying to in some way make up for some act of aggression that did 
not take place with Russia. Russia retaliated against someone who 
had already broken a truce and broken the peace. And by the way, 
I have said that a dozen times here. It is always ignored. 
Condoleezza Rice was right at that table when I said exactly the 
same thing, and instead of denying it, she went around it. 

Now, I think that if we want to have peace in the world, we have 
to have a good working relationship with Russia. And instead, in 
an irrational hostility toward Russia, based on the fact that Stalin 
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not only did this thing with Ossetia and Abkhazia, giving it to 
Georgia, hut he murdered millions of people, Ukrainians. Stalin, 
and during the Soviet time, murdered millions of people in these 
subjugated areas, whether the Balkans or whether it is up in Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Lithuania, and now those people have a historic 
grudge. We cannot let ourselves be pushed into a war with Russia 
because there is a historic grudge that is going on among those 
people. 

And if we are going to have peace in the world, we have to be 
sure of what we are doing and be honest about it, and we haven’t 
been with Russia dealing with Georgia and dealing with the Baltic 
States, which I have not seen any military aggression going on in 
the Baltic States. Yet, we have B-52 bombers — B-52 bombers — 
which are nuclear weapons delivery systems flying straight toward 
Russia and turning around as they get over the Baltic States. This 
is insane. 

What we would do if Russian bombers were headed straight into 
us — I mean, we are not talking about cruising along a coastline or 
cruising along boundary lines, we are talking about a war-type ma- 
neuver. And we are doing that in Georgia. We are doing that in the 
Baltics. It is ridiculous. And I would oppose this particular part of 
these bills today, but I support the rest of them. 

Chairman ROYCE. So now we go to Mr. Gerry Connolly of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank the chair, and I thank the ranking mem- 
ber for bringing before the committee H. Res. 660, expressing sup- 
port for the territorial integrity of Georgia. I also want to welcome 
the Ambassador of Georgia to this markup, who has joined us 
today. 

I introduced this resolution with my friend and colleague and co- 
chair of the congressional caucus in Georgia, Judge Ted Poe, who 
unfortunately is not with us today. 

This resolution serves as a clear and unequivocal statement in 
support of the sovereign territory of Georgia and reiterates the 
longstanding United States policy to not recognize territorial 
changes effected by force as dictated by the Stimson Doctrine, es- 
tablished in 1932 — not a new idea, not an anti-Putin idea — 1932, 
by then-Secretary of State Henry Stimson. 

In Georgia and elsewhere in the region, revisionist talk notwith- 
standing, Russia has committed gross violations of these principles 
by fomenting unrest and aiding separatist movements in the coun- 
tries along its periphery. Foundational, multilateral agreements 
reached for the purpose of maintaining a peaceful and stable inter- 
national order, such as the Helsinki Final Act of 1975 and the 
charter of the United Nations itself, have been willfully dis- 
regarded by Russia at Vladimir Putin’s behest. 

This resolution condemns strongly the forceable and illegal occu- 
pation of Abkhazia and South Ossetia regions in Georgia, and calls 
on Russia to withdraw its troops from those territories of another 
sovereign country. Phony elections with troops of a foreign power 
all over territory should be rejected. Those aren’t Democratic in- 
struments. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield for a question at 
that point that you just made? 
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Mr. Connolly. I would. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would you say elections that — would you 
agree that the solution to this would he elections in those provinces 
under the supervision of the OSCE, let those people decide? 

Mr. Connolly. I would argue that with Russian troops in those 
territories, no such election could ever be valid. And the first order 
of business, like in the Ukraine and the Crimea — which we are 
going to address separately — they must withdraw. You cannot have 
any confidence in an election when Russian troops are all over your 
territory. An election at the point of the gun? What democrat, with 
a small D, in America could ever consent to that? None of us can. 
None of us should. 

This committee has an opportunity right now with this resolution 
and with the Ukrainian resolution to follow to make a clarion 
statement that can be heard in Moscow. We will be unwavering in 
insisting on the territorial sovereignty of sovereign states, whether 
Putin likes it or not, whether there was Soviet history or not. We 
are where we are today, and we don’t solve problems in Europe at 
the point of a gun. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Connolly. I would happily yield to my friend. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Do you recognize or do you not recognize that 
the military action — that the initiator of the violence that you are 
condemning was the Georgian army that broke a long-lasting truce 
in that area and thus resulted in the occupation forces that you 
were talking about? 

Mr. Connolly. I would say, reclaiming my time to my friend, be- 
lieve it or not, there are international mechanisms for dispute reso- 
lution. They do not include the invasion and occupation for 8 long 
years of another country’s sovereign territory. That is not how we 
solve disputes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. The question that I had to you was do you 
recognize 

Mr. Connolly. I yield again my time to my friend. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. That was the actual Georgians 
and not the Russians that initiated that violence? 

Mr. Connolly. Again, that is my friend’s view of history, and I 
respect my friend, but there is another point of view about that his- 
tory. And those disputes can be resolved in a peaceful manner, but 
they cannot be resolved so long as there are Russian troops occu- 
pying territory of another country. 

Certainly, my friend would agree that this territory is Georgian. 
That is not in dispute. And certainly, my friend would also agree, 
there are Russian troops in Georgian territory. Now, whether my 
friend wants to aid and abet Putin in his hegemony and occupying 
and annexing, as he did illegally in the Crimea, this territory of 
Georgia is a different matter. 

But I am urging my colleagues to reject my friend’s argument 
and to wholeheartedly endorse this resolution so the statement 
from this committee representing the foreign affairs function of the 
United States Congress is as crystal clear as can be so there is no 
ambiguity. 

With that, I yield back. 
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Chairman RoYCE. And we go now to Mr. Chabot of Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to commend you, Mr. Chairman and the ranking 
member, for bringing these bills before the committee today. These 
are all important measures, and it is encouraging to see the hard 
work of our colleagues that are being considered today. 

And again, the nature of this committee, for the most part, on 
a bipartisan manner, oftentimes the disagreements aren’t nec- 
essarily between Republicans and Democrats; they are oftentimes 
between Republicans and Democrats and one or a few members of 
this committee sometimes. But — and I don’t say that in a critical 
way. 

I rise in support of H. Res. 728, a bill that reaffirms the U.S. 
commitment to promoting democracy, human rights, and the rule 
of law in Cambodia. I am an original cosponsor of the bill, and I 
also serve as cochair of the Congressional Cambodia Caucus, along 
with my colleague, Mr. Lowenthal, and I commend him for offering 
this bill that I am talking about. 

In recent months, we have held a number of briefings and meet- 
ings with the State Department officials, with Cambodian Ameri- 
cans, as well as NGOs engaged in democracy building and rural 
law issues in Cambodia. And I have to say, I am very concerned 
about the situation there. Prime Minister Hun Sen continues to use 
bully tactics to sway the elections in his favor, and he has obvi- 
ously been in control, in power in Cambodia for a long time. I be- 
lieve he is the longest, at least, strong man serving in all of Asia. 

Opposition leader Sam Rainsy, who I have met with many times 
over the years, both in Cambodia and here, and who Mr. 
Lowenthal and I met with just last month, has real doubts about 
his ability even to return to Cambodia for fear of being in prison 
there on trumped-up charges, or worse. And now the deputy oppo- 
sition leader Kem Sokha has seen charges brought against him. 

And there is reason to believe that there will be an intensifying 
crackdown on opposition prior to the election, which puts the elec- 
tion itself and its credibility in doubt, unfortunately, because Cam- 
bodia has the potential of being a truly great country and a very 
important part of the world. The people still should be living under 
much better circumstances than they are. It is obviously much bet- 
ter than it was when the Khmer Rouge was in power, when the 
killing fields occurred, and a quarter of the population was wiped 
out on the basis of, for example, whether you wore glasses or 
whether you had an education or a whole range of other issues. 

So it is not nearly as bad as it was back then clearly, but it 
should be so much better. And, unfortunately, because of the lead- 
ership of Hun Sen, the democracy that ought to be taking place in 
that country right now is being to a considerable degree thwarted. 
And if this behavior by Hun Sen and his supporters is allowed to 
continue and a suppression of the opposition and coercion of the op- 
position, in many cases, this could deal a serious blow to the demo- 
cratic process just before the upcoming 2018 election. 

So I believe that this legislation will send a strong signal that 
the United States is paying close attention to the situation in Cam- 
bodia. 
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I want to, again, thank Mr. Lowenthal for his leadership on this 
bill and on all issues in Cambodia, and I appreciate his cooperation 
in working on this issue, again, in a bipartisan way. So thank you 
very much. 

And I urge my colleagues to support it and the other legislation 
that we have discussed this morning and will discuss, and I yield 
back my time. 

Chairman RoYCE. Ted Deutch of Florida. 

Mr. Deutch. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to you and Rank- 
ing Member Engel for, again, working in the spirit of bipartisan- 
ship that has marked the leadership of this committee. 

I am proud to support this good slate of bills today, and I would 
like to thank Ranking Member Engel for his continued leadership 
on Syria with the Caesar Syrian Civilian Protection Act. I am also 
proud to cosponsor Congressman Poe and Congressman Connolly’s 
resolution supporting Georgia’s territorial integrity. 

And I would make a point of offering our thoughts and our pray- 
ers to Judge Poe as he goes home to get well. 

I also want to thank Chairman Royce and Mr. Connolly for intro- 
ducing H. Res. 808, calling on the Government of Iran to release 
American citizens Siamak and Baquer Namazi. We cannot and we 
must not be silent as Iran continues to unlawfully detain American 
citizens, and we won’t stop until the Namazis are released. And we 
also will not stop — will not stop — until Bob Levinson returns home 
to his family. He has now been separated from them for 9 V 2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to just briefly talk about three of the 
measures before us that I am proud to have introduced. First, I 
would like to thank my friend and Chairman Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
for working with me to introduce H.R. 729, which urges the expedi- 
tious conclusion of a new memorandum of understanding between 
the United States and Israel. I thank the many members of this 
committee who are also cosponsors. This resolution now has over 
270 cosponsors, which underscores the deep bipartisan support for 
the U.S. -Israel relationship in this Congress. 

I traveled to Israel last week to assess the current security situa- 
tion, and it is clear that Israel continues to face unprecedented 
threats from Hamas rockets in the south to Hezbollah’s more than 
100,000 rocket arsenal to ISIS affiliates, both on the Syrian border 
and on the Sinai. And it is because of the strong support from the 
United States that Israel is able to defend itself against these 
threats, many of which threaten our own strategic interests in the 
region. 

But the conclusion of this MOU is about more than just shared 
security threats. A new 10-year MOU will serve as the backbone 
of this relationship, and it sends a message to the entire world that 
the United States and Israel stand together. The administration 
has made clear that it wants to conclude the MOU as quickly as 
possible, that it is prepared to offer Israel the largest aid package 
to date. And I heard many encouraging things from those in Israel 
last week about the desire to reach an agreement. 

By passing this resolution today. Congress will go on record with 
the overwhelming bipartisan support for the U.S.-Israel relation- 
ship, and I urge my colleagues to support it. 
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Second, I urge the committee to support H. Res. 750, which calls 
on the European Union to designate the whole of Hezbollah as a 
terrorist organization. I thank my colleagues. Representatives Bili- 
rakis, Israel, Kelly, Lieu, Jeffries, Zeldin, and Davis, for joining me 
in introducing this resolution. 

In 2012, Congress passed a resolution that I authored with Con- 
gressman Kelly calling on the EU to designate Hezbollah. In 2013, 
the EU designated the military wing of Hezbollah. Mr. Chairman, 
we all know there is no distinction between the military and polit- 
ical wings of a terrorist organization. There is only one Hezbollah; 
it is a terrorist organization. This country makes no distinction. 
Canada makes no distinction. The Gulf Cooperation Council and 
the Arab League make no distinction. 

Hezbollah is responsible for terrorist attacks in Europe, Latin 
America, and in Asia. It has well over 100,000 rockets pointed at 
Israel. Its fighters are on the ground in Syria doing Iran’s dirty 
work helping the Assad regime slaughter tens of thousands of inno- 
cent Syrians. 

This organization uses the international financial system to fund 
its worldwide criminal enterprises, which in turn fund its terror ac- 
tivities. And I applaud our allies in Europe for the work they have 
done to crack down on Hezbollah’s criminal activities. That is why 
they should take the next logical step of designating the entirety 
of Hezbollah as a terrorist organization. This designation will allow 
the EU to work even more closely with American authorities to 
prevent Hezbollah from using the international banking system to 
fund its global terror. I urge my colleagues to support this good and 
timely bill. 

And finally, I would like to thank the committee for moving 
swiftly to bring up H. Res. 810, recognizing the life and the incred- 
ible contributions of Elie Wiesel. It is difficult to truly capture the 
immense positive impact that Elie Wiesel had on our world. 

After surviving one of humanity’s darkest moments, he worked 
to keep alive the memories and the stories of the millions of lives 
that were lost. He committed himself to fighting for the voiceless. 
He refused to stay silent as atrocities transpired against others. He 
was a source of inspiration for millions of people throughout the 
world, and he will forever live in history as one of the greatest and 
most influential and the bravest figures of his time. 

By passing this resolution today, particularly today, after the 
challenging month that our own Nation has had, we honor Elie 
Wiesel. And we recommit ourselves to overcoming even the most 
insurmountable of obstacles. We inspire ourselves to greater toler- 
ance and to upholding the principle of never again. 

I appreciate it very much, Mr. Chairman. And I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. 

We go now to Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Chairman Royce and 
Ranking Member Engel, for bringing before the committee my reso- 
lution, H. Res. 729, which is simple bipartisan common sense, and, 
as my colleague. Congressman Deutch, pointed out, has the support 
of over 270 cosponsors, including almost every single member of 
our committee. It calls upon the administration to conclude a new 
robust and long-term MOU on military assistance to Israel. 
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I also wanted to express my support for H.R. 5732, the Caesar 
Syrian Civil Protection Act. In 2012, we passed in this committee 
a bill I authored, the Iran Threat Reduction and Syria Human 
Rights Act, which later became law, and part of our bill before us 
builds upon those sanctions. And I have offered two amendments 
that I think add to what we are trying to accomplish. 

And later today, Mr. Chairman, as you know, I will convene a 
hearing in our subcommittee on a GAO report that Ted Deutch, 
Ron DeSantis, Gerry Connolly, and I requested on undelivered hu- 
manitarian assistance into Syria. And I would also like to com- 
mend my friend, Mark Meadows, for offering his important amend- 
ment to name and shame the human rights violators in Syria. And 
I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Mr. Lowenthal, were you seeking time? Yes, 
Alan. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for working with me. 

And thank you. Ranking Member Engel, for bringing up House 
Resolution 728 supporting human rights, democracy, and the rule 
of law in Cambodia. 

You know, Mr. Chair, you have been a leader on human rights 
and the rule of law in Cambodia for years, and I was so pleased 
to work with you to bring this resolution forward. 

I also want to thank Congressman Chabot. You have worked 
with me as the cochair on the Cambodia Caucus. We have brought 
together a bipartisan approach to democracy and the rule of law in 
Cambodia, and I just want to thank you as we bring this resolution 
forward. 

And I also want to thank Chairman Matt Salmon, who has been 
the Republican lead on this resolution. He brought it up in the Asia 
Subcommittee markup last week, where it was passed, and I want 
to thank him for working with us and his leadership on this issue. 
It is very much appreciated. 

Cambodia holds great promise for being one of the few open, free, 
and democratic societies in a region where democracy has been on 
the defensive. However, in recent years, the Cambodian Govern- 
ment, presided by the Prime Minister Hun Sen for the past 31 
years, has severely cracked down on the political opposition and all 
forms of dissent. 

This resolution outlines numerous instances of political violence 
since the 2013 national elections, which prolonged Hun Sen’s grip 
on power and were marred by allegations of voting irregularities. 
The Cambodian Government has undertaken a comprehensive 
campaign to undermine the political opposition. 

Last year, the Cambodian Government revived a 7-year-old defa- 
mation charge against opposition leader Sam Rainsy, expelling him 
from the Parliament and forcing him into self-imposed exile. Since 
then, the government has sought to arrest Kem Sokha, the deputy 
opposition leader who remains under effective house arrest. 

And just this last weekend, prominent political activist and out- 
spoken critic of the government, Kem Ley, was brutally gunned 
down in the streets of Phnom Penh. The true motive of his killing 
is not yet known, but the current unrest in Cambodia and the long 
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history of political assassinations have led many to suspect the gov- 
ernment’s involvement in his murder. 

Just yesterday, I spoke with Mr. Kem Sokha, the deputy opposi- 
tion leader. He told me now that he not only fears arrest by the 
government but that now he truly fears for his life. The deterio- 
rating political situation in Cambodia demands action from the 
United States. That is why it is so important that we pass this res- 
olution and show that Congress stands with the people of Cam- 
bodia and reaffirms our commitment to democracy, to human 
rights, and the rule of law in Cambodia. 

By passing House Resolution 728 today, we will send an impor- 
tant signal to the Cambodian Government that political violence of 
any kind will not be tolerated and that the Cambodian people must 
be able to enjoy freedom of speech and freedom to choose their own 
leaders. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to support the resolution and thank 
Chairman 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lowenthal. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lowenthal. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Let me just commend Congressman 
Lowenthal for his unstopping energy that he puts into this effort 
to bring peace and democracy to Cambodia. 

Over the years, I have tried to be supportive of his efforts. And 
I have been to Cambodia a number of times. It is time for Hun Sen 
to go. There was an argument that Hun Sen helped get rid of Pol 
Pot, who was a monster who murdered millions of his own people. 
Whatever happened in the past does not justify Hun Sen’s con- 
tinuing iron-fisted grip. And this is crony capitalism or crony com- 
munism, however you describe it in Cambodia. And we are going 
to have — they deserve our support for creating a more democratic 
society there. 

And thank you, Mr. Lowenthal, for all you are doing in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Thank you. 

Chairman Royce. I will just make the observation that we are 
going to have business on the floor at 10:05, so if any of the mem- 
bers here could submit their statements for the record, that would 
be very helpful. 

We are going to go to Mr. Weber of Texas. 

Mr. Weber. I thank the gentleman, thank the chairman. 

And I am going to speak on 660. I want to thank my good friend. 
Congressman Poe from Texas, for his excellent work on the resolu- 
tion. Seems there has been some discussion about it. I will put my 
good friend, Mr. Connolly from Virginia, down as a “lean yes” and 
our good friend from California as an “undecided.” 

I do want to commend the work that Congressman Poe and Mr. 
Connolly have done on this bill. I want to commend the work of the 
chairman and my colleagues on the full slate of legislation being 
marked up today. 

From the prompting of the EU to designate Hezbollah a terrorist 
organization, to the honoring of a true statesman, as many have al- 
ready alluded to, Mr. Elie Wiesel, to the call for the release of yet 
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more Iranian Americans illegally jailed, we have a block of legisla- 
tion that is both timely and significant in its reach. And I appre- 
ciate the bipartisan work done on this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in 2008, Russia signed a cease-fire agreement 
with Georgia committing to, among other things, the withdrawal of 
their military troops to prewar position. Eight years later, they 
have instead created an entire military base and continued to ex- 
pand their territory within the sovereign nation of Georgia. In fact, 
reports suggest that Russian military and special forces invaded a 
village within the District of Guria where they created roads 
through the gardens of 48 local residents, divided the village ceme- 
tery in two, and destroyed the stadium along with thousands of 
apple trees. Additionally, Russian soldiers have kidnapped a num- 
ber of Georgian citizens near the administrative border line sepa- 
rating South Ossetia and the rest of Georgia, and the detentions 
are on the rise. 

Russia is refusing to honor their agreement. Instead, they are 
signaling their desire to reclaim Georgia by the blatant attempt to 
co-op the upcoming October elections, as Mr. Connolly alluded to 
at the point of a gun perhaps, also via propaganda and the influ- 
ence of Russian oligarch and billionaire Bidzina Ivanishvili. Worth 
at least $5 billion, Mr. Ivanishvili was recently exposed by the Pan- 
ama Papers for his offshore financial deals, his illicit arms trades, 
and his continued efforts to control the Georgian Government be- 
hind the scenes. 

There is no question that Moscow is mounting an attack via Mr. 
Ivanishvili to acquire full control over Georgia once again. New 
pro-Russian political parties, blocks, and coalitions are being cre- 
ated almost daily thanks to the funding by Mr. Ivanishvili and 
Russian intelligence services. Pro-Russian propaganda has taken 
control of the television space in Georgia with the only pro-Western 
TV station, Rustavi 2, now facing the threat of a shutdown, all of 
these efforts personally organized and funded by Mr. Ivanishvili. 

Mr. Chairman, as evidenced by other resolutions on today’s agen- 
da, including those related to the countries of Cambodia, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, and Gabon, this committee takes free 
elections very seriously, despite the recent revelation that our own 
Department of State used hundreds of thousands of dollars in tax- 
payers’ funds to support election campaign efforts in opposition to 
Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, the leader of one of 
our strongest allies in the world. That thwarts the very essence of 
a governing democracy. It goes against the very founding of our 
principles. 

Mr. Chairman, we must take a stand for the national sovereignty 
of our allies. We must push Russia to stand by their words and re- 
move their troops from Georgia. We must provide a better example 
to those around the world by demanding free and fair elections. 

And in standing by those principles, in word indeed, I whole- 
heartedly support Congressman Poe’s legislation. I thank my friend 
from Virginia for his part in it, and I also support the full slate of 
legislation today. I urge passage. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the gentleman. 
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I would remind our members we still have the Ukraine bill that 
we need to debate, and so if we could be succinct in our comments. 

Mr. Cicilline is next from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Cicilline. With that request, Mr. Chairman, I will submit 
my comments for the record and just say thank you to you and to 
Ranking Member Engel for, again, conducting this markup in a bi- 
partisan way. I think we should all be very proud of the resolutions 
that are before the committee today, which I think reflect our com- 
mitment to important allies around the world and our commitment 
to human rights, democracy, and rule of law, and international sta- 
bility and peace. 

And with that, I will submit this, and thank you and yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. I deeply appreciate 
you submitting that for the record. 

We now go to Mr. Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I will submit most 
of my comments for the record. 

Just very briefly to speak on the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, which I think members realize faces a perilous course as 
elections scheduled for November look increasingly unlikely. The 
mandate for President Joseph Kabila and his country’s national 
legislature will expire in late December and unless there is some 
way to either speed up the process for an acceptable election or find 
a way to create an acceptable transition in government to manage 
the election process, many of us, the State Department included, 
fear that that country could descend into chaos. 

I have met with Kabila’s Special Envoy recently who tried to ex- 
plain why, in the 5 years since the last election, the government 
couldn’t make the necessary preparations to hold this election on 
time. His reasons did not justify the delays that have put his coun- 
try on the brink of a constitutional crisis. That is why we have in- 
troduced H. Res. 780, to press the Kabila government to avoid a 
situation in which he remains in power indefinitely, contrary to the 
intent of his country’s Constitution and the will of the people. 

I also would point out that backing the resolution is a group of 
the Congolese diaspora, including an opposition party member, reli- 
gious leaders, and civic society groups. Because H. Res. 780, this 
coalition is calling for a process by which Kabila would appoint a 
Prime Minister under his country’s emergency provisions to take 
over temporarily to hold the elections that will be considered ac- 
ceptable to the Congolese people. 

Let me also point out the resolution on Gabon. H. Res. 821 calls 
for an orderly peaceful, free, and fair Presidential election in that 
country. The 2009 elections were plagued with election irregular- 
ities and provoked destruction demonstrations, and a repeat of 
such a significantly flawed process could endanger the stability of 
that country. Our championing of a successful election for free, fair, 
and violence-free election puts governments on notice that we mean 
what we say about democracy, we will be watching and watching 
carefully. 

And finally, on H. Res. 660, about 10 days ago, I was in Tbilisi, 
Georgia. Eight years ago, I was there about 10 days after the inva- 
sion by the Russian troops, and I can tell you the scars are real. 
One hundred ninety-two thousand people were displaced at the 
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time. Several hundred were killed. I remember I had some of my 
own constituents trapped in South Ossetia. We got them out, 
thankfully, after weeks of negotiations and many other children, 
American children, who were in Abkhazia as well. But this is a fes- 
tering sore, and the Russians took South Ossetia and Abkhazia by 
force. They violated the Helsinki Final Act and follow-on agree- 
ments about territorial integrity. 

And I was at a checkpoint just 10 days ago, on the Georgia-South 
Ossetia border, and it was like the old Soviet Union. The Russian 
troops came to the checkpoint. They had made people wait upwards 
of 12 hours to cross over with food stuffs to get to people on the 
other side, and out came a Russian guard with a camera filming 
me and a few other Members who were standing there. It was the 
old Soviet reprise that we saw for so many years. The tensions are 
thick. It is important that we send this message. 

So thank you, Ted Poe and Mr. Connolly, for the resolution. 
Those two areas. South Ossetia and Abkhazia, were taken by force. 
Yes, there was perhaps a provocation of sorts, but nothing that 
caused the counteraction by the Russians in invasion and, again, 
it caused large losses of life and displacement of so many people. 

I thank the chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Mr. Alan Grayson. 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When I look at these resolutions regarding Abkhazia, South 
Ossetia, the bill regarding the Ukraine and the Crimea, what is 
missing to me is a sense of respect for the wishes of the people in- 
volved. Too often we find ourselves viewing those people as pawns, 
as puppets, and we view this as some kind of colossal battle be- 
tween one government and another without any regard for what 
the people involved actually want. 

As I indicated the last time we had a bill involving the Ukraine, 
the people of the Crimea voted overwhelmingly time and time 
again for pro-Russian parties. When they were part of the Ukraine, 
that is what they did. That reflected their will. There is no indica- 
tion at this point, whether or not Russian troops are there, that 
most people in the Crimea would want to rejoin the Ukraine. Quite 
the contrary, the indication is that they would not, that they were 
not comfortable being part of that country when they were part of 
it, and they are not comfortable now with the idea or notion that 
they would be forced to rejoin the Ukraine. 

With regard to Abkhazia, with regard to South Ossetia, both of 
these areas held elections within the past 2 years. There is no evi- 
dence that has been provided that these elections were somehow 
twisted or perverted by the presence of foreign troops. In fact, from 
the looks of things, they had multicandidate elections. The elec- 
tions looked to be fair. They certainly were vigorously contested. 
And they reached results that seemed to reflect the local priorities. 
The turnout was actually very high in both cases. 

So one has to wonder exactly what we think we are accom- 
plishing by choosing sides against the will of the people in places 
like Abkhazia, in places like South Ossetia, in places like Crimea 
and so on. 

One of the great battles of the later part of the 20th century was 
the battle for decolonization. One of the great battles that I see for 
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the early part of this century is the battle against internal coloniza- 
tion, taking large groups of people, that sometimes number in the 
millions, and keeping them trapped within a country they don’t feel 
a part of against their will. It is no longer true of the Soviet Union. 
It still is true of Iran. Frankly, if South Ossetia and Abkhazia were 
returned to Georgia, it would be true of those places as well. 

We show all too much regard for the concept of territorial integ- 
rity without any regard for the concept of self-determination and 
the concept that people have the right to be part of a country that 
they want to be part of It is that simple. And too often we find 
large groups of people who feel trapped in the wrong country. 

I agree that these matters should always be resolved without 
force. I think it is regrettable whenever any shot is fired over an 
issue of self-determination. But what we need, I think, more than 
anything else right now in these situations, whether it is Abkhazia, 
South Ossetia, Crimea, or anywhere else, we need some kind of 
peaceful resolution that reflects the popular will. And that is some- 
thing that was never provided to the people of Crimea, never pro- 
vided to people of Abkhazia, and South Ossetia, by the govern- 
ments that purported to be governments covering those areas, 
whether we are talking about Georgia, Ukraine, or otherwise. 

We need to have some kind of consensus that it is all right, it 
is okay for a territory that is part of a government to separate and 
to do so through peaceful means, as we saw an attempt to do in 
Scotland recently and as we will see time and time again in West- 
ern democracies and other democracies all around the world. Yes, 
these things should be done through democratic means, but there 
must be a mechanism to do them. 

I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. We are going to go to Mr. Meadows for 1 
minute and then 1 minute to Mr. Sherman, but then we are going 
to have to go to the vote. 

Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My amendment basically works in very close harmony with the 
gentlewoman from Florida, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen’s, fine work on the 
Syrian issue and to make actually the human rights abusers di- 
rectly accountable for their crime. And so it puts in reporting lan- 
guage of 120 days for the President to submit a report on the 47 
individuals that actually are either responsible or complicit in the 
human rights violation in Syria. So I would like to thank her, the 
Syrian Emergency Task Force, and certainly the author of the un- 
derlying bill for their work and leadership. 

And with that, I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you, Mr. Meadows. 

We will now go to Mr. Sherman of California. 

Mr. Sherman. I will associate myself with Mr. Lowenthal’s com- 
ments on Cambodia. And while I will vote for the Georgia resolu- 
tion, we should recognize that we often support not territorial in- 
tegrity but self-determination, and we are often somewhat incon- 
sistent on this. We supported the breakup of the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and the division of the Republic of Serbia. We oppose 
the division of Croatia, Georgia, and the Ukraine. 
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In each case, we have taken the anti-Russian position. We should 
at least try to be as calm as possible with Russia, to recognize that 
we are not always consistent and absolute in our position, and that 
we should avoid pushing things to the very edge where we put 
military forces right up against a border when that is unnecessary. 
And I look forward to working with the members of this committee, 
even Mr. Rohrabacher, for a calmer relationship with Russia. 

I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Hearing no further requests for recognition, the question occurs 
on items considered en bloc. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

All those opposed, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and the measures 
considered en bloc are agreed to. 

And without objection, the measures considered en bloc are or- 
dered favorably reported as amended. Staff is directed to make any 
technical and conforming changes, and the Chair is authorized to 
seek House consideration under suspension of the rules. 

The Chair now calls up for consideration H.R. 5094, the Stability 
and Democracy for Ukraine Act. Without objection, Engel amend- 
ment 284 in the nature of a substitute will be considered base text, 
is considered read, and is open for amendment at any point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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114th (X)N()EESS 
2d Sessiok 


H. R. 5094 


To (M)ntain, revei^se, and dotor Ruf^siaii aggression in T7kraine, to assist 
Uki'anie’s democralie transition, and for oQiei' pinposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OE KEPKESENTATiVES 


Afstt, 28, 2016 

Mr. Engel (for Mmself, Mr. Kinzinger of Illinois, Mr. LsrEN, Mr. 
I-’ttzpatbtok, Ms. Kapttir, .Vlr. Abrattam, Mr. Costa, Mr. Weber of 
Texas, Mr. Dbutch, Mr. POMPBO, Mr. Oicillinb, Mr, Bhimkus, Mr. 
Keating, Mr. Bilibakis. Mr. Cohen, and Mr. Kibble) inirodiiced the 
following hill; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and in addition to the Committees on Financial SemHces, the Jndiciarjg 
and Ways and Means, for a period to be subsequently detcrniined by the 
Speaker, in each ease for eonsideratioii of sneh protnsions as fall rritlmi 
the .juilsdiclion of the commitlee concerned 


A BILL 

To contain, reA'Crse, and deter Russian aggression in 
Ukraine, to assist Ukraine’s democratic transition, and 
lor other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Represenita- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assemhled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short Title. — This .Act may be cited as the 

5 “Stability and Democracy for Ukraine Act” or “STAND 

6 for Ukraine Act”. 
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1 (b) Table of (^MTENTS. — The table of contents for 

2 this Act is as follows: 

See. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

See. 2. Statements of policy. 

TITLE I— CRIMEA ANNEXATION NON-RECOONITION 

See. 101. United States policy against recognition of territorial changes etlected 
by force alone. 

See. 102. Prohibitions against Unite^i States recognition of the Russian Eedera- 
tion^s annexation of Crimea. 

Sec. 103. Codification of sanctious undei- certam Executive orders lelating* to 
Ukiame. 

TITLE 11— SANCTIONS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 201. Pi-ohibiUiig certain transactions with foreign saiicUons evaders with 
respect to the Kussiati Federation. 

See. 202. Reports on certain foreign financial institutions. 

Sec. 203. Requii’einents I’clating to transfers of defense articles and defense 
seiATces to the Russian Federation. 

See. 204. Amendinents to Sergei Magnitsk)' Rule of Ijavv Accountability Act of 
2012 . 

TTTIjE hi— OTHER MATTERS 

See. 301. Consortium to support, increased private investment in Ttkraine. 

Sec. 302. Strateg^^to respond to Russian Fcdoration-support,ed information and 
propaganda efforts directed toward Ruasian-spealdng commu- 
nities in countries bordering the Russian Federation. 

3 SEC. 2. STATEMENTS OF POLICY. 

4 (a) In (tENERAL. — It is the p()li('y of the TJnitod 

5 States to further assist the Government of Ukraine in re- 

6 storing its sovereignty and territorial integvity to contain, 

7 I'cvcrsc, and deter Kussian aggression in Ukraine. That 

8 policy shall be carried into effect, among other things, 

9 throngli a (■omprelienBive effort , in coordination with allies 
10 and partners of the United States where appropriate, that 
1 1 includes sanctions, diplomacy, and assistance for the peo- 

12 pic of Ukraine intended to ciilianec their ability to consoli- 

13 date a rule of law-based democracy with a free market 
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1 economy and to exenase their rigiit under international 

2 law to self-defense. 

3 (b) Additional Statement of Polioy. — It is fnr- 

4 tliei- the policy of the United States — 

5 (1) to use its voice, vote, and influence in inter- 

6 national fora to encourage others to pi-ovidc assist- 

7 anee that is similar to assistance described in sub- 

8 section (a) to Ukraine; and 

9 (2) to ensure that any relevant sanctions relief 

10 for the Russian Federation is contingent on timely, 

11 coinplctc, and verifiable iniplemcntation of the Minsk 

12 Agreements, especiallv" the restoration of Ukraine’s 

13 (‘ontrol of the entirety of its eastern border with the 

14 Russian Federation in the conflict zone. 

15 TITLE I--CRIMEA ANNEXATION 

16 NON-RECOGNITION 

17 SEC. 101. UNITED STATES POLICY AGAINST RECOGNITION 

18 OF TERRITORIAL CHANGES EFFECTED BY 

19 FORCE ALONE. 

20 Between the years of 1940 and 1991, the United 

21 States did not recognize the forcible incoiporation and an- 

22 nexation of the three Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 

23 and Estonia into the Soviet Union under' a policy krrowrr 

24 as the “Stimson Doctrine” . 
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1 SEC. 102. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST UNITED STATES REC- 

2 OGNITION OF THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION’S 

3 ANNEXATION OF CRIMEA. 

4 (a) Tn Gexer.at.. Tn accoi’danee ivith TJnited States 

5 policy ciiiinicratcd in section 101, no Federal department 

6 or agency sliordd take any action or extend any assistance 

7 tiiat reciognizes or implies any re(*.ogTiition of tlie de jure 

8 or de facto sovereignty of the Russian F ederation over Cri- 

9 mea, its airspace, or its territorial waters. 

10 (b) Documents Portraying Crimea as Part of 

11 Russian Federation. — In aecordanee with Fnited 

12 States policy enumerated in section 101, the Government 

13 Publishing Office should not print any map, document, 

14 record, or other paper of the United States jiortrajang or 

15 otherwise indicating Ciimca as part of the tcriitoiy of the 

16 Russian Federation, 

17 SEC. 103. CODIFICATION OF SANCTIONS UNDER CERTAIN 

18 EXECUTIVE ORDERS RELATING TO UKRAINE. 

19 (a) CODIETCATTON OE EXECUTIVE ORDERS. — 

20 (1) Executive orders 13660, 13661, and 

21 13662. — United States sanctions proGded for in the 

22 Exeimtive orders descriiied in snbseirtion (1)), iin- 

23 posed on or before April 6, 2014, and as in effect 

24 on the day before the date of the enactment of this 

25 Act, shall remain in effect until the date on wliicli 
the President submits to the appropiiate eongres- 


26 
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1 sioiial committees a certifictation (les(‘ril:)ed in snt)- 

2 section (e). 

3 (2) Executive order 13685. — Tlnited States 

4 sanctions pi'ovided foi" in Executive Order 13685 

5 (Oecember 19, 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 77357; relating 

6 to bloeldng property of certain persons and pi'ohib- 

7 iting certain transactions with respect to the Crimea 

8 region of TTkrtiine), as in effect, on the day before the 

9 date of the enactment of this Act, shall remain in 

10 effect until the date on which the President submits 

11 to the appropriate congressional committees a ccr- 

12 tification described in subsection (e). 

13 (b) Exect:tive Orders Described. — The Exec-n- 

14 live orders described in this subsection are the follovvdiig: 

15 (1) Executive Order 13660 (March 6, 2014; 79 

16 Fed. Reg. 13493; relating to blocking pr-opcity of 

17 ceitaiii persons contributing to the situation in 

18 Ukraine). 

19 (2) Executive Order 13661 (March 16, 2014; 

20 79 Fed. Reg. 15535; relating to blocking property of 

21 additional persons contributing to the situation in 

22 Ukraine). 

23 


24 


(3) Executive Order 13662 (March 20, 2014; 
79 Fed. Reg. 16169; relating to blocking property of 
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1 additional persons (‘-ontribnting' to the situation in 

2 Ukraine). 

3 ((;) UertificATION. — ( iertifuiation des(irii)ed in tliis 

4 subsection is a eertifieation of the Fr-esideut that — 

5 (1) Ukraine’s sovereignt}’ over Crimea has been 

6 restored; or 

7 (2) the status of CUimea has been resolved, 

8 through an internationally supervised process, to the 

9 satisfaction of a democratically elected Government 

10 of Ukraine. 

11 (d) Kule of CONSTKUCTiON. — Nothing in this scc- 

12 tion shall be construed to restrict the authority of the 

13 President to impose additional United States saiKtions 

14 vith specific respect to the Eiissiaii Federation’s occiipa- 

15 tion of Crimea pnrsria.nt to the Exerrntive orders described 

16 in subsections (a)(2) arrd (b). 

17 (e) Appropriate Congressional Committees. — 

18 In this section, the term “appropriate congressional coni- 

19 mittees” means — 

20 (1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 

21 Committee on Fiirancial Services, and the Gonr- 

22 mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Kep- 

23 rcscrrtatives; arrd 
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1 (2) (!*()iiiiiuttee on Foreign Ivelatioiis and tlie 

2 Gomiiiittee on Banldiig, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

3 of the Senate. 

4 TITLE II— SANCTIONS 

5 PROVISIONS 

6 SEC. 201. PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS WITH 

7 FOREIGN SvyVCTIONS EVADERS WITH RE- 

8 SPECT TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

9 The Support for the Sovereignty, Integrity, Demoe- 

10 racy, and Economic Stability of Ukraine Act of 2014 

11 (Public Law 113-95; 22 U.S.G. 8901 ct scq.) is amended 

1 2 by adding at the end the following new section; 

13 “SEC. 10. PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS WITH 

14 FOREIGN SvyVCTIONS EVADERS WITH RE- 
IS SPECT TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

16 “(a) In Genekal. — T he President is authorized to 

17 impose with respect to a, foreign person the sanctions de- 

18 scribed in subsection (b) if the President determines that 

19 the foreign person knowingly — 

20 “(1) has materially riolated, attempted to rio- 

21 late, conspired to riolate, or caused a riolation of 

22 any license, order, regulation, or prohibition con- 

23 tained in. or issued pursuant to any covered Exccu- 

24 tive order; or 
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1 “(2) has faxdlitated significant deceptive or 

2 structured transactions for or on behalf of any per- 

3 son subie(;t to I'nited States sanxdions (ionc'erning 

4 the Russian Federation, 

5 “(b) Sanctions Described. — 

6 “(1) In general. — The sanctions described in 

7 this subsection are the exercise of all powers granted 

8 to the President by the International Emei'gen(*y 

9 Economic Powers Act (50 II.S.C. 1701 et seep) to 

!0 the extent necessaiy to block and prohibit all trans- 

11 actions in all property and interests in propci’ty of 

12 a person determined by the President to be subject 

13 to snbsertion (a) if siidi property and interests in 

14 property are in the United States, come \rtthin the 

15 United States, or are or (‘ome within the possession 

16 or control of a United States pci'son. 

17 “(2) Exception. — 

18 “(A) In general. — The authoiity to im- 

19 pose sanctions under paragraph (1) shall not 

20 include the authority to impose sanctions relat- 

21 ing to the importation of goods. 

22 “(B) Good defined. — In paragraph (A), 

23 the term ’gooeV has the meaning given that 

24 term in section 1 6 of the Exjiort, Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2415) (as contin- 


25 
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1 lied in effeiit pursuant to the International 

2 Emergency Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 

3 1701 et seip)). 

4 "(3) Penalties. — person that is subject to 

5 sanctions described in paragi'aph (1) shall be subject 

6 to the penalties set foith in subsections (b) and (c) 

7 of section 206 of the International Emergency Eco- 

8 nomie Powers Act (50 TJ.S.d 1705) to the same ex- 

9 tent as a person that eommits an unlawful act de~ 

10 scribed in subsection (a) of that section, 

11 “(c) Waivek. — T he President may waive the ap plica- 

12 tion of sanctions under subsection (b) on a case-lw-case 

13 for a period of not more than 120 days, and may renew 

14 that ivaiver for additional periods of not more than 120 

15 days with respect to a person if the President determines 

16 that such a waiver is in the national interests of the 

17 United States and on or before the date on which the waiv- 

18 ei" takes effect, submits to the appropriate congressional 

19 committees a notice of and justification for the waiver. 

20 “(d) Tmpt.ementatton ArTnopiTY. — The President 

21 may exercise all authorities provided to the President 

22 under sections 203 and 205 of the International Enier- 

23 gcncy Economic Powers Act (50 PT.S.C. 1702 and 1704) 

24 for purposes of cariying out this section. 
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1 “(e) EbgTTLATOKY AtithoRITY. — The President shall 

2 issue such regulations, licenses, and orders as are nec- 

3 essaiy to (^ariy out this sedion. 

4 “(f) Definitions. — -In this section: 

5 “(1) Appropriate congressionatj commtt- 

6 TEES. — The tenn ‘appropiiatc eongressional coiii- 

7 mittees’ means — 

8 “(A) the Oouimittee on Foreign Affairs, 

9 the Committee on Financial Ser\dces, and the 

10 Gommittee on Ways and Means of the TTouse of 

11 Kcprescntativcs: and 

12 “(B) Committee on Foreigii Belations and 

13 the C(mmiittee on Banking, Housing, and 

14 Urban Affairs of the Senate. 

15 “(2) COtTIRED EXECirTRIE ORDER. — The term 

16 ‘covered Executive order’ means any of the fol- 

17 knving: 

18 “(A) Exeeutivo Order 13660 (March 6, 

19 2011; 79 Fed. Reg. 13493; relating to bloeldng 

20 property of certain persons contributing to the 

21 situation in Ukraine). 

22 “(B) Executive Order 13661 (March 16, 

23 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 15535; relating to blocking 

24 property of additional persons contributing to 
the situation in Ukraine). 


25 
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“(CO Exe(*-iitive Order 18662 (Marcli 20, 
2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 16169; relating to blocking 
property of additional persons (iontribiiting to 
the situation hi Ukraine). 

“(T)) Executive Order 13685 (December 
19, 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 77357; relating to 
blocking property of certain persons and prohib- 
iting cert.ain transartions with respeid. to the 
Ciimea region of Ukraine) . 

“(3) Foreign person. — The term ‘foreign per- 
son’ means — 

“(A) an indirtdnal who is not a United 
States person; 

“(B) a eoi-poration, partnership, or other 
nongovernmental entity which is not a United 
States person; 

“(C) any official, representative, agent, or 
instrumentality of, oi' an individual working on 
behalf of a foreign govermnent; or 

“(D) a foreign government. 

“(4) United states person. — The term 
‘United States person’ means — 

“(A) a United States citizen oi‘ an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence to 
the United States; or 
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1 “(I>) Mil entity organized under the laws of 

2 the United States or of any jurisdiction within 

3 the United States, indnding a foreign hrandi of 

4 such ail entity, or any pei'son in the United 

5 States.”. 

6 SEC. 202. REPORTS ON CERTAIN FOREIGN FINANCIAL IN- 

7 STITUTIONS. 

8 The Support for the Sovereignty, Tiitegrity, Dernoe- 

9 racy, and Economic Stability of Ukraine Act of 2014 
!0 (Public Tiaav 113-95; 22 U.S.C. 8901 et seq.) is amended 

11 by insciting after section 10 (as added by section 201 of 

1 2 this Act) the following new section; 

13 “SEC. 11. REPORTS ON CERTAIN FOREIGN FINANCIAL IN- 

14 STITUTIONS. 

15 “(a) In (Ieneeal. — N ot later than .30 days after the 

16 date of the enactment of tills scetion, and every 180 days 

17 thereaftei' for a period not to exceed 2 years, the Secretaiy 

18 of State and the Secretary of the Treasury shall jointly 

19 submit to the appropriate eongTessional committees a re- 

20 port on — 

21 “(1) foreign financial institutions that are in di- 

22 reet control of Govermnent of Ukraine state-owned 

23 or controlled assets in a luanncr determined by the 
Secretaiy of State and the Secretaiy of the Treasmy 


24 
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1 to be in violation of the sovereignty, independence, 

2 or territorial integrity of Ukraine; 

3 “(2) foreign financial institutions determined by 

4 the Seeretaiy of State and the Secretary of the 

5 Treasniy to be complicit in illicit financial aetiUty, 

6 including money laundering, terrorism and pi'olifcra- 

7 tion financing, transnational organized crime, or 

8 misappropriation of state assets, that are — 

9 “(A) organized under the laws of the Kus- 

10 sian Uederation and have a capitalization of not 

11 less than $20,000,000,000; or 

12 “(B) owned or controlled by a foreign per- 

13 son whose property^ or interests in property 

14 have been blocked pursuant to any covered Ex- 

15 ecaitive order; and 

16 “(3) forcigti financial institutions that are di~ 

17 I’ectly or indirectly assisting or otherwise aiding the 

18 violation of sovereignty, independence, and territorial 

19 integrity^ of Ukraine. 

20 “(b) Form. — T he r'epor-t reeprir-ed to be submitted 

21 under this subsection shali be submitted in unclassified 

22 form but may' include a classified annex. 

23 “(c) Definitions. — In this section: 
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1 “(1) ArPKOrPvIATE rX‘)NGPiESSIONAL COMMIT- 

2 TEES, — The term ‘appropriate congressional com- 

3 rnittees’ means — 

4 “(*^) the Committee on Foreign Aftairs, 

5 the CoTnmittee on Financial SerTaces, the Goin- 

6 niittcc on Ways and Means, and the Committee 

7 on the Judiciaiy of the House of Kepresenta- 

8 fives; and 

9 “(B) Committee on Foreigxi Relations, the 

10 Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 

11 Affairs, and the Committee on the Judiciaiy of 

12 the Senate. 

13 “(2) C()\T3EED EXItCftTIXtE OEDEE. — The term 

14 ‘covered Executive order’ has the meaning given the 

15 term in sechion 10(f) of this A(‘t.”. 

16 SEC. 203. REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO TRANSFERS OF 

17 DEFENSE ARTICLES AND DEFENSE SERVICES 

18 TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

19 (a) Statement of Policy. — It is the policy of the 

20 United States to oppose the transfer of defense articles 

21 and defense sendees from any countiy^ that is a member 

22 of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to, or 

23 on behalf of, tlie Russian Federation, during any period 

24 in which the Russian Federation forcibly occupies the ter- 

25 ritoiy^ of Ukraine or of a NATO member countiyx 
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1 (b) Adoption op NATO Polkiy. — The President 

2 shall use the voice, vote, and influence of the Pnited 

3 States in NATO to seek the adoption of a policy by NATO 

4 that is consistent with the policy of the United States 

5 specified in subsection (a). 

6 (c) MOKITOKING AND iDENTiPlGATiON OF TkANS- 

7 PEES. — 

8 (1) In (tENEEAL. — The President shall direct 

9 the heads of the appropriate departments and agen- 

10 cies of the United States to monitor all transfers of 

1 1 defense aidiclcs and defense services from NATO 

12 member countries to the Kussian Federation and 

13 identify those transfers that are (contrary to the pol- 

14 icy of the United States specified in subsection (a). 

15 (2) Report. — 

16 (A) In Cieneeal. — T he Pi'csidcnt shall 

17 submit a written repoid to the chairmen and 

18 ranking' member's of the appi'opriate committees 

19 of Congress wltliiii 5 days of the receipt of iii- 

20 formation indicating that a, ti’a.nsfer descidbed 

21 in paragraph (1) has occiured. 

22 (B) Form. — The report, recpiir-ed under 

23 subparagraph (A) shall be submitted in unclas- 

24 sified form but maj^ include a classified annex. 


25 


(d) Kestrtcttonb on Teanspees.- 
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1 (1) In general. — If a NATO member eomitiy 

2 transfers, or allows a transfer by a person subject to 

3 its national jurisdidion of, a defense article or de- 

4 fense service oii or after the date of the enactment 

5 of this Act that is intended for a military end-use or 

6 end-user and which makes a sig'nificant contribution 

7 to the military capabilities of the Russian Federation 

8 in (ioiitraventiori of the policy of the United States 

9 specified in subsection (a) and is identified pursuant 

!0 to subsection (c), an application for a license or 

11 other authorization required urrdcr the Arms Export 

12 Control Act for the transfer of any defense article or- 

13 defense seiAdc-e to, or on behalf of, that NATO inein- 

14 ber country shall be subject to a presunrption of de- 

15 nial. 

16 (2) Fefegtive PBKiOD . — A presurnptiorr of de- 

17 rual shall apirly to air applieatioir for a license or 

18 other authorization under paragi'aplr (1) only during 

19 a period in which the President determines that the 

20 Russian Federation has for-cibly occupied the terri- 

21 toiy of Ukraine or of a NATO member country. 

22 (3) National security waiver. — The Presi- 

23 dent may waive the restriction on the transfer' of any 
defense article or defense serUce to, or on behalf of. 


24 
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1 a NATO member coiintiy in paragraph (1) if the 

2 President — 

3 (A) determines that the waiver is in the 

4 national seeuiity interest of the United States; 

5 and 

6 (B) submits to the appropriate committees 

7 of Congi’ess a report on the determination and 

8 the reasons for the determination. 

9 (4) Amendment to itak.. — Not later than 30 

!0 days after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

11 Secretary of State shall amend the Intei'national 

12 Trafficking in Arms Regulations for purposes of im- 

13 plenienting this siibsedion. 

14 (e) Definitions. — In this section: 

15 (1) Appk.opfiate committees of con- 

16 GKESS. — The term “appi-opiiatc committees of Con- 

17 gress" means — 

18 (A) the Committee on Armed Services, the 

19 Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the Perma- 

20 nent Select Committee on Intelligence of the 

21 House of Representatives; and 

22 (B) the Committee on Aimed Services, the 

23 


24 


Committee on For-cigrr Rclatiorrs, arrd the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate. 
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1 (2) Defense akticles and defense serv- 

2 ICES. — The terms “defense article" and “defense 

3 sendee” have the meanings given siidi terms in see- 

4 tion 47 of the Anns Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 

5 2794 note). 

6 SEC. 204. AMENDMENTS TO SERGEI MAGNITSKY RULE OF 

7 lAW ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 2012. 

8 (a) IjIST of Persons. — S ection 404 of the Sergei 

9 Magnitsky Rule of Law Accountability Act of 2012 (22 

10 U.S.C. 581 1 note) is amended — 

11 (1) in the section hcadiiLg, by striking' “GROSS 

12 VIOLATIONS” and inserting “SERIOUS ABUSES”; 

1 3 and 

14 (2) in subsection {a)(2) — 

15 (A) in the matter precerhng subparagraph 

16 (A), by strikirrg “gross violatiorrs” atrd irrsertirrg 

17 “serious abuses”; and 

18 (B) irr subparagraph (B), by irrsertirrg 

19 after “Russia” the follovdirg: “or in any terid- 

20 tory for’cibly occupied or otherwise controlled by 

21 the (lovernrnent of the Russian Federation”. 

22 (b) Effective Date. — The amendments made by 

23 subsection (a) take effect on the date of the enactment 

24 of this Act and apply vdth respect to updates of the list 

25 required to be submitted under- section 404 of the Sei-gei 
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1 Magnitsky Rule of Law A(‘C‘onnta,bility Act of 2012 on or 

2 after such date of enactment. 

3 TITLE III—OTHER MATTERS 

4 SEC. 301. CONSORTIUM TO SUPPORT INCREASED PRIVATE 

5 im^ESTMENT IN UKRAINE. 

6 (a) Findings. — C onarcss finds the following: 

7 (1) Private investment in Ukraine is essential 

8 for Ukraine’s long-term economic re(*-oveiy, eniploy- 

9 ment, and fiscal stability. 

10 (2) Private investment in Ukraine requires the 

11 availability of insurance to protect investors against 

12 loss due to armed conflict, political wolence, exjoro- 

13 priation, and other risks that constitute an obstax-le 

14 to private investment. 

15 (.3) It is in the United States national security 

16 interest to seek to establish an international consor- 

17 tiuni, with other national goveiiinients, nmltilateral 

18 organizations, and investor's and insurers, to in- 

19 crease the availability of insurance to support in- 

20 creased private investment in Ideraine. 

21 (4) An international consortium would be an ef- 

22 feetive mechanism to spread the risk against loss 

23 among a bi'oad group of govciTimental and pi'ivatc 


24 


insurers. 
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1 (b) Establishment. — The SexTetaiy of State, after 

2 eoiisiiltation wtli the Government of Ukraine, shall seek 

3 to establish an international consortium to support in- 

4 ei'eased private investment in Uki-aine and to provide for 

5 participation by the Government of the United States in 

6 such consoidium. 

7 (c) Membership.- The consortium established pur- 

8 suant to subseGion (b) should be composed of the fol- 

9 lowing members: 

10 (1) The Govwnment of the United States, to 

11 include the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 

12 tion. 

13 (2) The national governments of other inter- 

14 ested countries. 

15 (8) Appr(»priate multilateral organizations. 

16 (4) Private insurance companies and other ap- 

17 propriate jriiv'ate sector entities. 

18 (d) Duties. — 

19 (1) In general. — The consortium established 

20 pursuant to subsection (b) should issue insurance, 

21 upon such terms and conditions as the consortium 

22 may determine, to protect investors against the risk 

23 of loss of private mvcstincnts in Ukraine. 

24 (2) Additional ditties. — The consortium 
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should — 
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1 (A) ensure that members of the eunsortinm 

2 share in issuing insurance and are liable for 

3 payments of (daims by investors in proportion 

4 to each member’s agreed-upon share; 

5 (h>) at a minimum, ensure that members of 

6 the consortium provide insurance against the 

7 risk of loss due to armed conflict, political Ao- 

8 lence, and exi)r()priati()n in Ukraine; 

9 (C) proAde reinsurance to entities that 

!0 have issued or underwritten insurance to inves- 

1 1 toi'S in Ukraine against the risk of loss; and 

12 (D) establish a procedure for processing, 

13 negotiating, and settling (laims for losses in- 

14 curred and should utilize, to the niaAmum ex- 

15 tent possible, the resoiirc'es of the members of 

16 the consortium to carry out such functions. 

17 (e) Kole op OPIC. — Upon the request of the Sec- 

18 I'ctaiy of State, the Overseas Private Investment Coi'pora- 

19 tion should — 

20 (1) assist the Seeretaiy of State in seeming 

21 membership of private insurance companies and 

22 other appropriate private sector entities in the eon- 

23 sortiuni; 
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1 (2) participate in nndereTiting insurance con- 

2 sisteiit with the statutoiy pro’visions applicable to 

3 the (loi'poration; and 

4 (3) provide staff with relevant expertise to as- 

5 sist in establishing and adrninister’ing the consor-- 

6 tiuni, on a reimbursable basis. 

7 SEC. .302. STRATEGY TO RESPOND TO RUSSIAN FEDERA- 

8 TION-SUPPORTED INFORIWATION AND PROP- 

9 AGANDA EFFORTS DIRECTED TOWARD RUS- 

10 SIAN-SPEAKING COMMUNITIES IN COUN- 

11 TRIES BORDERING T H E RUSSIAN FEDERA- 

1 2 TION. 

13 (a) Sense of (Iongeess. — It is the sense of (Ion- 

14 gi'ess that the Broadcasting Board of Governors shall es- 

15 tablish Grirnean Tatar sendres subordinate to the Tikrain- 

16 ian language services arrd shall br-oadcast and direct Cri- 

17 mean Tatar' lairguage content into Crimea. 

18 (b) In GeneRiVL. — N ot later- than 60 days after the 

19 date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of State 

20 shall develop arrd implement a sti’ategv' to respond to Bns- 

21 sian Federation-supported disinformatioir and propaganda 

22 efforts directed toward persons in countries bordering the 

23 Krissian Federation. 

24 (c) Matters To Be Tncluded. — The strategy^ re- 

25 quir-ed under subsection (b) should include the follovdng: 
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1 (1) Devel()i)inent of a response to propaganda, 

2 and disinformation campaigns as an element of the 

3 ongoing (iiisis in Ukraine, spe('ifi(-ally — 

4 (A) assistance in biulding the capacity of 

5 the Ukrainian militarj^ to document conflict 

6 zones and disseminate information in I'cal time; 

7 (B) assistance in enhancing broadcast ca- 

8 parity mtli terrestrial teleUsion transmitters in 

9 Eastern Ukraine; and 

!0 (G) media training for officials of the Gov- 

11 ernmcnt of Ukraine. 

12 (2) Establishment of a pa,rtnership with partner 

13 governments and private-ser'tor entities to provide 

14 Russian-language entertaiimient and news content to 

15 broad(‘asters in Russian-speaking ('oniimmities bor- 

16 deling the Russian Ecderation. 

17 (3) Assessment of the extent of Russia.n Fed- 

18 oration intlucncc in political parties, financial insti- 

19 tutions, media organizations, and other entities seek- 

20 ing to exert political influence and sway public opin- 

21 ion in favor of Russian Federation policy across Eu- 

22 rope. 

23 (d) Kefopt. — T he Secretary of State shall submit to 

24 the appropriate congTessional committees a report on the 
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1 strategy re(imred under subsection (b) and its iniplemen- 

2 tation. 

3 (e) AppROPRLtTE (Congressional (Committees. — 

4 In this section, the term “appropiiate congressional coin- 

5 mittees” means — 

6 (1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 

7 Committee on rlmied SeiAdees of the House of Kep- 

8 resentatives; and 

9 (2) the Committee on Foreign Relations and 


10 


the Committee on Armed Servdees of the Senate. 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 5094 

Offered by Mr. Engel of New York 

Strike all after the enacting' clause and insei't the 
following': 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

2 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

3 “Stability and Democracy for Ukraine Act” or “STAND 

4 for Ukraine Act”. 

5 (b) Table of Contents. — The table of contents for 

6 this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Sliuit title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Stateineiiis of policy. 

TITLE I— CRIMEA ANNEXATION NON-EECOONITION 

Sec. 101. United States policy against recognition of territojial changes elTecLed 
hy force alone. 

Sec. 102. ProhibitioTis against United States recognition of the Russian Federa- 
tion’s annexation of Crimea. 

Sec. 103. Determinations and codification of sanctions under Executive Order 
13685. 

TITLE 11— SANCTIONS PROVISIONS 

See. 201. Prohibiting certain transactions -with foreign sanctions evaders and 
serious Imiiian rights abusers with respect to the Russian Fed- 
eration. 

Sec. 202. Report on certain foreign financial institutions. 

Sec. 203. Requirements relating to transfers of defense articles and defense 
sciwiccs to the Russian Federation. 

Sec. 204. Amendments to Public Law 112-208. 

TITIiE III— OTHER MATTERS 

Sec. 301. Support for increased private investment in Ultraine. 
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See. 302. Strategy to respond to Hussian l^^ederation-supported information and 
pi'opaganda effoids dii-eeted towaid Russian-speaking conimu- 
iiiiies ill eouiiLiies boi-dei-iiig the Russian Federation. 

See. 303. Sunset. 

1 SEC. 2. STATEMENTS OF POLICY. 

2 (a) In General. — It is the policy of the United 

3 States to fortheT’ assist the Government of Ukraine in re- 

4 stoiiiig its sovcr'cig'iity and territorial iutepiity to contain, 

5 reverse, and deter Enssian aggi’ession in Ukraine. That 

6 policy shall be (carried into effecct, among other things, 

7 through a comprehensive effort , in coordination with allies 

8 and partners of the United States where appropnate, that 

9 includes sanctions, diplomacy, and assistance, including Ic- 

10 thal defensive weapons sj^stems, for the people of Ukraine 

11 intended to enliaiK-e their ability to (consolidate a rule of 

12 law-based democracy with a free market economy and to 

13 exerdse their right mider international law to self-defense. 

14 (b) iVDDiTiONAL Statement oe Policy. — I t is fur- 

1 5 ther the policy of the United States — 

16 (1) to use its voice, vote, and influence in intcr- 

17 national fora to encourage others to proUde assist- 

18 ance that is similar to assistance described in snb- 

19 section (a) to Ukraine; and 

20 (2) to ensure that any relevant sanctions relief 

21 for the Eussian Federation is contingent on timely, 

22 complete, and verifiable implementation of the Minsk 
Agreements, especially the restoration of Ukraine’s 


23 
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1 control of the entirety of its eastern border with the 

2 Enssiaii Federation in the confLiet zone. 

3 TITLE I— CRIMEA ANNEXATION 

4 NON-RECOGNITION 

5 SEC. 101. UNITED STATES POLICY AGAINST RECOGNITION 

6 OF TERRITORIAL CHANGES EFFECTED BY 

7 FORCE ALONE. 

8 Between the years of 1940 and 1991, the Fiiited 

9 States did not recognize the forcible ineoiporation and an- 

10 nexation of the three Baltic States of Tathnania, Tjatwa, 

11 and Estonia into the Soviet Union uudci' a policy known 

12 as the “Stimson Doctrine”. 

13 SEC. 102. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST UNITED STATES REC- 

14 OGNITION OF THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION’S 

15 ANNEXATION OF CRIMEA 

16 (a) In General. — I n accoi-danec with United States 

17 policy enumerated in section 101, no Federal department 

18 or agency should take any action or extend any assistance 

19 that recognizes or implies any recognition of the de jure 

20 or de facto sovereignty of the Russian Federation over Cri- 

21 mea, its airspace, or its territorial waters. 

22 (b) Documents Portraying Crimea as Part of 

23 Russian Federation. — I n accordance with Fnitcd 

24 States policy enumerated in section 101, the Government 

25 Printing Office should not print any map, document, 
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1 record, or other paper of the United States portrajdng or 

2 othenUse indicating Crimea as part of the territoiy of the 

3 Russian Federation. 

4 SEC. 103. DETERMINATIONS AND CODIFICATION OF SANC- 

5 TIONS UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 13685. 

6 (a) Uetermixations. — 

7 (1) In GeneraIj. — N ot later than 90 days after 

8 the date of enactment of tliis Act, the President 

9 shall submit to the appropriate congressional com- 

10 inittees a report that contains the assessment de- 
ll scribed in paragraph (2). 

12 (2) Assessment desortred. — T he assessment 

13 described in this paragraph is — 

14 (A) a reriew of each person and entity des- 

15 ignated pursuant to Execaitive Order 18660 

16 (March 6, 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 18493; relating 

17 to blocking property of certain persons eontrib- 

18 uting to the situation in Ukraine) or Executive 

19 Order 13661 (March 16, 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 

20 1553-5; relating to blocking property of addi- 

21 tional persons contributing to the situation in 

22 Ukraine); and 

23 (B) a determination as to whethei- any 

24 such person or entity meets the criteria for des- 

25 ignation pursuant to Executive Order 13685 
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1 (December 19, 2014; 79 Fed. Deg. 77357; re- 

2 lating to bloeldng property of certain persons 

3 and pr()liil:)iting (certain transaxdions witli re- 

4 speet to the Crimea I'egiou of Ukraine). 

5 (3) Fobm. — T he assessment required by para- 

6 gi-aph (2) shall be submitted in unelassificd form but 

7 may contain a classified annex. 

8 (b) Codification. — United States sanctions pro- 

9 Uded for in Executive Order 13685, as in effect on the 

10 day before the date of the enactment of this Act, shall 

11 r'cmain in effect until the date on which the Fi'csident sub- 

12 mits to the appropriate congressional committees a eertifi- 

13 ('ation des(-ribed in siibsec'tion (c). 

14 (c) Certification. — certification described in tliis 

15 subsection is a (certification of the President that — 

16 (1) Ukraine’s sovereignty over Crimea has been 

17 restored; or 

18 (2) the status of Crimea has been resolved, 

19 through an internationally-supeiAised process, to the 

20 satisfaction of a democratically-elected Gover-nment 

21 of Ukraine. 

22 (d) Rule of Construction. — Nothing in this sec- 

23 tioii shall be coustrued to restrict the authority of the 

24 President to impose additional United States sanctions 
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1 'wdth sj)e(*ifi(‘ respect to tlie Russian Federation’s occupa- 

2 tioii of Crimea pursuant to Executive Order 13685. 

3 (e) ArPROPRIATE (iOKGRESSIONAL (COMMITTEES. — 

4 111 this section, the term “appropiiate congressional com- 

5 mittees” means — 

6 (1) the Goniniittec on Foreign iVffairs, the 

7 Committee on Financial Seivices, and the Coni- 

8 mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 

9 resentatives; and 

10 (2) Committee on Foreign Relations and the 

11 Committee on BaiLking, Housing, and Uihan iMfaii'S 

1 2 of the Senate. 

13 TITLE II— SANCTIONS 

14 PROVISIONS 

15 SEC. 201. PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS WITH 

16 FOREIGN SANCTIONS EVADERS AND SERIOUS 

17 HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSERS WITH RESPECT TO 

18 THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

19 The Support for the Sovereignty, Integrity, Democ- 

20 racy, and Economic Stability of Ukraine Act of 2014 

21 (Public Law 113-95; 22 U.S.G. 8901 et seq.) is amended 

22 by adding at the end the following new sections: 
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1 “SEC. 10. PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS WITH 

2 FOREIGN SANCTIONS EVADERS WITH RE- 

3 SPECT TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

4 “(a) Tn Genrrat.. - The President is authorized to 

5 impose with I'cspcct to a tbi'cio'ii pci'son tlic sanctions dc- 

6 scribed in subsection (b) if the President determines that 

7 the foreign j)erson knowingly — 

8 “(1) has materially riolated, attempted to rio- 

9 late, conspired to riolate, or caused a riolation of 

10 any license, order, regulation, or prohibition con- 

11 tained in, or issued pursuant to any covered Execu- 

12 tive order; or 

13 “(2) has facilitated significant deceptive or 

14 structured transactions for or on behalf of any jjer- 

15 sou subject to United States sanctions concerning 

16 the Russian Federation. 

17 “(b) Sanctions Described. — 

18 “(1) In general. — The sanctions described in 

19 this subsection are the exercise of all powders granted 

20 to the President by the International Emcrg'cuey 

21 Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to 

22 the extent ne(;essaiy to blo(;k and prohibit all trans- 

23 actions in all property and interests in property of 

24 a person determined by the President to be subject 

25 to subsection (a) if such property and interests in 
property are in the United States, come within the 


26 
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1 United States, or are or come wittiin the possession 

2 or control of a United States person. 

3 “(2) Penalties. — person that, is snl:)je(it to 

4 sanctions described in paragraph (1) shall be subject 

5 to the penalties set forth in subsections (b) and (c) 

6 of section 206 of the liitcmational Einci'g'cncy Eco- 

7 nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1705) to the same ex- 

8 tent as a jjerson that commits an iinlawdnl act de- 

9 scribed in subsection (a) of that section. 

10 “(c) Watvek. — The President ma^' waive the applica- 

11 tioii of sanctions under subsection (b) on a easc-by-casc 

12 for a period of not more than 120 days, and may renew' 

13 that w'aiver for additional periods of not more than 120 

14 daj'S with respect to a person if the President determines 

15 that smii a w'aiver is in the national interests of the 

16 United States and on or bcfoi-c the date on wliicli the waiv- 

17 er takes effect, submits to the apiiropriate congressional 

18 committees a notice of and justification for the w'aivci'. 

19 “(d) Implementation Althority. — The President 

20 may exercise all authorities provided to the President 

21 under sections 203 and 205 of the International Emer- 

22 g’ency Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702 and 1704) 

23 foi' puiposcs of carrying' out tliis section. 
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1 “(e) Bbgulatory Authority. — T lie President shall 

2 issue such regulations, licenses, and orders as are nec- 

3 essai 3 ’ to (^ariy out this se(‘tion. 

4 “(t‘) Deuinitions. — I n this section: 

5 “( 1 ) ArUROURTATE CONGRESSIONATj commtt- 

6 TEES. — The temi ‘appropriate eongressioual com- 

7 niittees’ means — 

8 “(A) the Oonirnittee on Foreign Affairs, 

9 the Goniinittee on Financial Seirices, and the 

10 Committee on Ways and Means of the TTouse of 

11 licprescntatives: and 

12 “(B) Committee on Foreigir Belations and 

13 the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 

14 Urban Affairs of the Senate. 

15 “(2) Covered exect:tre order. — The term 

16 ‘covered Executive order’ means any of the fol- 

17 knving: 

18 “(A) Executive Order 13660 (March 6, 

19 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 13493; relating to blocldng 

20 properfy of certain persons contributing to the 

21 situation in Ukraine). 

22 “(B) Executive Order 13661 (March 16, 

23 2014; 79 Fed. Reg. 15535; r-clating to blocking 

24 properly of additioiral persons coirtributiiig to 
the situation in Ukraine). 


25 
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1 “((]) Executive Order 18685 (December 

2 19, 2014; 79 Fed. Eeg. 77357; relating to 

3 blocking property of (iertain persons and prohib- 

4 iting certain transactions with respect to the 

5 Crimea region of Ukraine). 

6 "33) FokeiGX pekSON. — T he term ‘foreign per- 

7 son’ has the meaning given such term in section 

8 595.304 of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, as 

9 in effect on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

10 “(4) United states person. — The term 

11 ‘United States person’ has the meaning given such 

12 term in section 589.312 of title 31, Code of Federal 

13 Regiilations, as in effect on the date of the enact- 

14 ment of this Act. 

15 “SEC. 11. PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS IN AREAS 

16 CONTROLLED BY THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

17 “(a) In General. — The President is authorized to 

18 impose with respect to a foreign per'sorr the sarrctiorrs dc- 

19 scribed in subsection (b) if the President determines that 

20 the foreign person, based on credible informiation is — 

21 “(1) responsible for or eomplieit in, or respon- 

22 sible for ordering, controlling, or otheiertse directing, 

23 the commissiorr of serious human rights abuses irr 
any territory forcibly occupied or otheiTvise con- 


24 
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1 trolled by the (Tovernment of the Russian Federa- 

2 tion; 

3 “(2) has materially assisted, sponsored, or pro- 

4 vided finaneial, material, oi' technological support 

5 for, or goods or ser\iees to any foreig;n person de- 

6 scribed in par'agr'aph (1); or 

7 “(3) is owTied or controlled by, or to have acted 

8 or purjrorted to act for or on behalf of, directly or 

9 indirectly, a foreign person described in paragraph 

10 ( 1 ). 

11 “(b) Sanctions Desckibed. — 

12 “(1) In GENEEATj. — The sanctions described in 

13 this subsecition are the exercise of all powers granted 

14 to the President by the International Emergency 

15 Economic Powers Aci (50 TJ.S.O. 1701 et seep), 

16 without rcgarxl to scctiorr 202 of such Act, to the cx- 

17 tent necessary to block and prohibit all transactions 

18 irr all pr-operty arrd irrtc rests irr pr-operty of a per-sorr 

19 determiired by the President to be subject to sub- 

20 section (a) if such property and inter’ests in pr-operty 

21 ar-e in the Urrited States, come withirr the United 

22 States, or are or conie withirr the possession or cori- 

23 trol of a Urrited States per-son. 

24 “(2) PenaIjTIES. — A persorr that is srrbject to 

25 sanctioirs described in paragr-aph (1) shall be subject 
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1 to the penalties set forth in snt)se(*tions (b) and (e) 

2 of section 206 of the International Emergency Eco- 

3 nomic Powers Act (50 TJ.SXJ. 1705) to the same ex- 

4 tent as a person that eonimits an unlawful act de- 

5 scribed in subsection (a) of that section. 

6 “(c) Waivek. — The President may waive the appliea- 

7 tion of sanctions under subsection (b) on a case-by-case 

8 for a period of not more than 120 days, and may renew 

9 that waiver for additional periods of not more than 120 

10 days with respect to a person if the President determines 

11 that such a waiver" is in the national interests of the 

12 United States and on or before the date on "which the \vaiv- 

13 er takes effec't, siibinits to the appropriate ("ongTessional 

14 committees a notice of and justification for the waiver. 

15 “(d) Implementation At:thopjty. — T he President 

16 may exci'cisc all authorities pi'ovidcd to the Pi'esidcnt 

17 under sections 203 and 205 of the International Emer- 

18 gcucy Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702 and 1704) 

19 for purposes of carr;>lng out tliis section. 

20 “(e) Regulatopt Atjtttopity. — T he Pi-esident shall 

21 issue such regulations, licenses, and orders as are riec- 

22 essary to carry out this section. 

23 “(f) DeeinittONS. — I rr this section; 
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1 “(1) ArPROrKIATE CONGBESSIONAL COMMIT- 

2 TEES. — The term ‘appropriate congressional com- 

3 mittees’ means — 

4 “(A) the Committee on Foi'eign Affairs, 

5 the Committee on Financial SeT’\nces, and the 

6 Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 

7 Eepresentatives; and 

8 “(B) Committee on Foreign Relations and 

9 the Committee on Banldng, Housing, and 

10 Urban Affairs of the Senate. 

11 “(2) FOKEIGN person. — The term ‘foreign per- 

12 son’ has the meaning given such term in section 

13 595.304 of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, as 

14 ill effect on the date of eiiactment of tliis section. 

15 “(3) United states person. — The term 

16 ‘United States person’ has the meaning given such 

17 term in section 589.312 of title 31, Code of Federal 

18 Reg'uLations, as in effect on the date of enactment of 

19 this section.”. 

20 SEC. 202. REPORT ON CERTAIN FOREIGN FINANCIAL INSTI- 

21 TUTIONS. 

22 The Support for the Sovereignty, Integrity, Democ- 

23 racy, and Economic Stability of Ukraine Act of 2014 

24 (Public Law 113-95; 22 U.S.C. 8901 et seq.) is amended 
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1 by inserting' after seelion 11 (as added by seelion 201 of 

2 this Act) the following' new' section: 

3 “SEC. 12. REPORT ON CERTAIN FOREIGN FINANCIAL INSTI- 

4 TUTIONS. 

5 “(a) In Generate. — N ot later than 90 days after the 

6 date of the enactment of tliis section, the Secretary of 

7 State and the Secretaiy of the Treasury shall jointly sub- 

8 rnit to the appropriate congressional committees a report 

9 on — 

10 “(1) foreign financial institutions that are in di- 
ll reel control of Govcrimicnt of Uki-aiuc state-owned 

12 or controlled assets in a manner determined by the 

13 Secretaiy of State and the Secretaiy of the Treasuiy 

14 to be in Golation of the sovereignty, independence, 

15 or territorial integrity of Ukraine; 

16 "(2) foreign financial institutions dctci'inined by 

17 the Secretaiy of State and the SecretaiA' of the 

18 Trcasui'y to be complicit in illicit financial activity, 

19 including money laundering, terrorism and prolifer a- 

20 tion financing, transnational organized crime, or 

21 misappropriation of state assets, that are — 

22 “(A) organized under the la-vvs of the Kus- 

23 sian Federation and have a capitalization of not 
less than $20,000,000,000; or 


24 
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1 “(I>) owned or controlled by a foreign per- 

2 son whose property or interests in property 

3 have been bloc'ked pursuant to aiw covered Ex- 

4 ecutive ordei'; and 

5 “(3) foreign financial institutions that are di- 

6 reetly or indirectly assisting or- otherwise aiding- the 

7 rtolation of sovereignty, independence, and territorial 

8 integrity of Ukraine. 

9 “(b) Form. — The report required to be submitted 

10 under this subsection shall be submitted in unclassified 

1 1 form but may include a classified annex. 

12 “(e) UrftntttONS. — T n this section; 

13 “(I) ArrRorRLA.TE (congressional commit- 

14 TEES. — The term ‘appropriate congressional com- 

15 mittees’ means — 

16 “(A) the Gommittoo on lAi-cig'ii tVffaii-s, 

17 the Committee on Financial Sei'V'ices, the Com- 

18 mittcc on Ways and Means, and the Committee 

19 on the Judiciarj^ of the House of Representa- 

20 tives; and 

21 “(B) Committee on Foreign Relations, the 

22 

23 


24 


Committee on Baidting, Housing, and Urban 
iVtfairs, and the Committee on the Judiciai-y of 
the Senate. 
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1 “(2) (yfm^RED EXECTrTRTI OPiDEE. — The term 

2 ‘covered Executive order’ has the meaning given the 

3 term in sertion 10(f) of this A(‘t.”. 

4 SEC. 203. REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO TRANSFERS OF 

5 DEFENSE ARTICLES AND DEFENSE SERVICES 

6 TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION. 

7 (a) Statement op Policy.— I t is the policy of the 

8 United States to oppose the transfer of defense articles 

9 and defense ser\lces from any countiy that is a member 

10 of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to, or 

11 on behalf of, the Kussian Federation, during any period 

12 in which the Russian Federation forcibly occupies the ter- 

13 ritoiy of Ukraine or of a NATO member (iountiy. 

14 (b) Adoption of Nato Policy. — T he President 

15 shall use the voi(‘e, vote, and inflnencT of the United 

16 States in NATO to seek the adoption of a policy by NATO 

17 that is consistent with the policy of the United States 

18 specified in subsection (a). 

19 (c) Monitoring and Identification of Trans- 

20 FERS. — 

21 (1) In general. — The President shall direct 

22 the heads of the appropriate departments and agen- 

23 cies of the United States to identify those transfci's 
of defense articles and defense services described in 


24 
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1 subsection (a.) that are (iontraiy to the policy of the 

2 United States specified in subsection (a). 

3 (2) Report. — 

4 (A) In general. — The Pi'esident shall 

5 submit a written report to the chairmen and 

6 ranking mcrnber-s of the appropriate committees 

7 of Congi’ess mthin 5 days of the receipt of in- 

8 formation indiccating that a transfer described 

9 in paragraph (1) has oeeuired. 

10 (R) Form. — The report, rerprired under 

11 subparagr-aph (A) shall be submitted in unclas- 

12 sified form but may include a classified annex. 

13 (d) Definitions. — In this section: 

14 (1) Aitropeiatb committees of con- 

15 GRESS. — The term “appropriate committees of Uon- 

16 gross'' means — 

17 (A) the Committee on Amied Sei^dces, the 

18 Committee on Foreign tlffair-s, and the Fcrma- 

19 nent Select Committee on Intehigence of the 

20 House of Representatives; and 

21 (B) the Committee on AiTiied Seixices, the 

22 Committee on Foreign Relations, and the Select 

23 Committee on Intelligence of the Senate. 

24 


25 


(2) Defense articles and defense serv- 
ices. — The terms “defense arTicle’’ and “defense 
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1 sendee” have the meanings given siidi terms in sec- 

2 tion 47 of the Ai-ms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 

3 2794 note). 

4 SEC. 204. AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 112-208. 

5 (a) TjTST op Persons. — Section 404 of Public Law 

6 112-208 ( 22 U.S.C. 5811 note) is amended — 

7 (1) in the section heading, by striking “GROSS 

8 VIOLATIONS” and inserting “SERIOUS ABUSES”; 

9 and 

10 (2) in snbsection (a)(2), in the matter pre- 

11 ceding subparagraph (A), by striking “gross viola- 

12 tions” and inserting “serions abuses”. 

13 (b) Effective Date. — The amendments made by 

14 subsection (a) take effect on the date of the enactment 

15 of this Act and apply vdth respect, to updates of the list 

16 required to be submitted under section 404 of Public Law 

17 112-208 on or after such date of enactment. 

18 TITLE III— OTHER MATTERS 

19 SEC. 301. SUPPORT FOR INCREASED PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

20 IN UKRAINE. 

21 (a) Findings. — Congi-ess finds the following: 

22 (1) Private investment in LTkraine is essential 

23 for Ukraine’s long-tcim economic recovery, cmploy- 

24 merit, and fiscal stability. 
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1 (2) Private investment in Ukraine re(jnires the 

2 availability of insurance to protect investors against 

3 loss due to armed ('onflict, politi(ial Uolen(;e, ex]:)ro- 

4 priation, and other risks that constitute an obstacle 

5 to private investment. 

6 (3) It is in the United States national security 

7 interest to increase the availability of insurance to 

8 support increased private investment in Ukraine. 

9 (4) The United States should encourage spread- 

10 iug the insurance against the risk of loss among a 

11 broad group of insurer's. 

12 (b) Increased Prwate Investment tn 

13 Ukraine. — The Secretaire of State, after (*onsultation 

14 vith the Government of Ukraine, shall seek to support in- 

15 creased risk insurance for private investment in Ukraine 

16 by a i-auge of gi'oups, including — 

17 (1) the Government of the United States; 

18 (2) the national govcmincnts of other' interested 

19 countries; 

20 (3) appropirate multilateral organizations; and 

21 (4) private insurance companies and other ap- 

22 propriate private sector entities. 

23 (c) Sense oe Congress. — With the goal of pi-o- 

24 teeting investors against the risk of loss of private invest- 
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1 rnents in Ukraine, the gi’onps deseribed in subsection (b) 

2 should — 

3 (1) encionrage insurers to share in issuing in- 

4 SLii'anee and liability for payments of claims by in- 

5 vestors in proportion to each iTisurer’s agreed-upon 

6 share; 

7 (2) at a minimum, encourage insurers to i3ro- 

8 Ude insurance against the risk of loss due to armed 

9 conflict, political \dolence, and expropriation in 

10 Ukraine; 

11 (3) provide I'cinsurance to entities that have 

12 issued or underwritten insurance to investors in 

13 Ukraine against the risk of loss; and 

14 (4) establish a procedure for processing, iiegoti- 

15 ating, and settling (daiins for losses incurred. 

16 (d) Assistance I'kom Othek Keder ae Agen- 

17 Cies. — Upon the request of the Seeretarj’ of State, the 

18 heads of othci' Federal agencies with relevant cxpcitisc 

19 and resources should — 

20 (1) assist the Secretary of State in secuUng 

21 participation of private insurance companies and 

22 other ajijiropriate private sector entities in eairvdng 

23 out this section; and 
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1 (2) participate in nndei’writing insurance con- 

2 sistent with the statutoiy pro’vlsions applicable to 

3 the agency. 

4 SEC. 302. STRATEGY TO RESPOND TO RUSSIAN FEDERA- 

5 TION-SUPPORTED INFORMATION AND PROP- 

6 AGANDA EFFORTS DIRECTED TOWARD RUS- 

7 SIAN-SPEAKING COMMUNITIES IN COUN- 

8 TRIES BORDERING THE RUSSIAN FEDERA- 

9 TION. 

10 (a) Tn Gener.Mj. — N ot later than 60 days after the 

1 1 date of the cnactincnt of this Act, the Sccrctai'y of State 

12 shall develop and implement a strategy’ to respond to Rus- 

13 sian Federation-supported dis-inforniation and prepa- 
id ganda efforts directed tow'ard persons in countries bor- 

15 dering the Russian Federation. 

16 (b) JVIatteks to Re Ir’Cluded. — T he strategy re- 

17 quired under subsection (a) should include the following: 

18 (1) Development of a I'usponse to pr'opagauda 

19 and dis-infonnation campaigns as an element of the 

20 ongoing crisis in Ukraine, specifically — 

21 
22 


23 


(A) assistance in building the capacity of 
the F’kraiman military to document conflict 
zones and disseminate information in I'cal-timc; 
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1 (B) assistance in enliancdng i)r()adcast ca- 

2 'W'itli terrestrial tele^dsion transmitters in 

3 Eastern Ukraine; and 

4 (C) media training' for officials of the Gov- 

5 ernment of Ukraine. 

6 (2) Establislimcrit of a partriei'ship with paitrici- 

7 governments and private-sector entities to provide 

8 Riissiandangiiage entertaininent and news (iontent to 

9 broadcasters in Eussiaii-speaking communities bor- 

10 dering the Russian Federation. 

11 (3) Assessment of the extent of Russian Fcd- 

12 eration influence in political parties, financial insti- 

13 tutions, media organizations, and other entities seek- 

14 ing to exert political inlluence and sway public opin- 

15 ion in favor of Russian Federation policy ac'ross Eu- 

16 rope. 

17 (c) Report. — The Secretarj^ of State shall submit to 

18 the appropriate congrossional committees a report on the 

19 strategj’ required under subsection (a) and its implemen- 

20 tation. 

21 (d) Appropriate Congressional Committees. — 

22 In this section, the term “appropriate congi-essional com- 

23 mittecs” means — 
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1 (1) the (toinniittee on Foreign Affairs and the 

2 Committee on Ai’med Sei'xdees of the House of Eep- 

3 resentatives; and 

4 (2) the Conimittee on Foreign Eelations and 

5 the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate. 

6 SEC. 303. SUNSET. 

7 This Act and the amendments made by this Act shall 

8 (‘ease to be effecdive begimhng on the date that is 5 years 

9 after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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Chairman ROYCE. And I want to thank the ranking member for 
authoring this important measure which tightens sanctions on 
Moscow, especially related to the forcible annexation of Crimea and 
includes measures to counter sanctions evasion. 

I now recognize the ranking member for his remarks on the bill. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman. 

I am grateful that we are taking up the STAND for Ukraine Act, 
which I introduced in April with Mr. Kinzinger, a former member 
of this committee. The legislation underscores America’s support 
for Ukraine’s right to defend itself. Parts of Ukraine, as we know, 
are illegally occupied, so our aim with this bill is rooted in Amer- 
ica’s nonrecognition policy during the 50-year Soviet occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

This bill links any sanctions relief to Russia fulfilling its obliga- 
tions under the Minsk Agreement as well as making Crimea-re- 
lated sanctions permanent so long as the Russian occupation there 
continues. It also tightens sanctions enforcement with a new anti- 
evasion framework and requires regular reports on banks illegally 
controlling Ukrainian assets, particularly Russian banks in Cri- 
mea. 

Additionally, this bill tries to drive new private sector invest- 
ments in Ukraine, clamps down on Russia buying defense equip- 
ment or services from our NATO allies, targets human rights 
abuses in Russian-occupied areas, and calls for a strategy to push 
back against Russian propaganda. 

I want to thank Mr. Connolly of Virginia for offering an amend- 
ment, making clear that Crimea-related sanctions should not be 
dropped until Ukrainian sovereignty of Crimea has been restored. 
Let me also thank the gentleman for his tireless work on this issue. 
Thank you, Mr. Connolly. He has been laser-focused on it since the 
first day of this crisis and this measure makes this bill stronger. 

We need to send a message to the people of Ukraine that we 
stand with them and to Putin that his aggression and bullying 
won’t go unanswered. I ask that all members support this bill, and 
I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. On the amendment referenced by Mr. Engel 
that has not yet been offered but will be, and before I yield the 
chair or turn over the chair to Mr. Smith, I did want to speak to 
this issue. And I think it is an issue we should all think on before 
we adopt this amendment, and I will tell you why. 

First, I want to thank the gentleman from Virginia for offering 
the amendment, although I have to oppose it, because I admire his 
long-established commitment to Ukraine and especially to Crimea. 
However, as we are all aware, the provision in the ranking mem- 
ber’s bill that that amendment would strike allows the President 
of the United States to lift the existing sanctions related to Crimea 
if there is a resolution of the region’s status that — and here is the 
key concept in the underlying bill — that a democratically-elected 
Government of Ukraine judges to be satisfactory and that has been 
reached through an internationally supervised process. In other 
words, the people of Ukraine would make that decision. 

My concern is that to strike that language to prevent a situation 
from arising in which the Ukrainian Government concludes an 
agreement that it believes is good for the nation, but the U.S. nev- 
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ertheless says, that is not good enough for us, we would have in 
effect be claiming to be more Ukrainian than the Ukrainians. This 
amendment would potentially bind the U.S. to a position that the 
Ukrainian Government itself might have left behind. 

As the gentleman is aware, the central goal of U.S. policy toward 
Ukraine is to allow a sovereign and democratic Ukraine to choose 
its own destiny, just like the United States. So I believe that 
should continue to be our goal. I think the underlying bill states 
it very effectively. So we should be prepared to support Ukrainian’s 
decisions of what is best for Ukrainians. 

Therefore, I must oppose the amendment. I just don’t see the 
sense of offering it in these circumstances, given how strong the 
underlying bill already is. But with that 

Mr. Connolly. Would the chairman yield? 

Chairman ROYCE. You will have your own time. I have to go to 
the floor right now 

Mr. Connolly. The chairman has preemptively attacked an 
amendment. 

Chairman RoYCE. And if you withdraw the amendment, I will 
withdraw my preemptive attack. 

Mr. Connolly. But I kind of wanted to give my colleagues an 
opportunity for the counterargument. 

Chairman RoYCE. I would love to have that argument, but I can- 
not have it today, I can’t have it at this moment. But I will yield 
you 5 minutes. 

Mr. Connolly. I will move up. I have an amendment at the 
desk. I am sorry. Are you recognizing me to speak? 

Chairman RoYCE. I am recognizing you to speak. I was recog- 
nizing you to speak on the underlying measure. But inasmuch as 
I discussed your amendment, feel free to segue into that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you so much. 

First of all, I want to thank Mr. Engel for bringing this resolu- 
tion up, and I want to thank the chairman for bringing the resolu- 
tion up. 

The chairman has given a point of view. And I listened carefully 
to my friend Mr. Weber about Georgia and the Ukraine. I have con- 
sistently insisted, since the illegal invasion and annexation of the 
Crimea, that we must be clear as a bell, no ambiguity, no other 
conditionality. 

My friend Mr. Chabot and I introduced a bill this committee sup- 
ported, the Crimea Annexation Non-Recognition Act. This isn’t a 
Democratic or Republican issue. 

Here is my concern, and I hope it is yours. That language looks 
innocent. My amendment would delete that language and leave it 
with silence about what the Ukrainian Government decides to do. 
If the Ukrainian Government decides tomorrow, “You know what, 
we don’t need the Crimea, we are going to give it up,” obviously, 
a President is going to come to Congress saying, “Well, that is their 
decision,” and we would have to consider it. But why offer it on a 
plate by the U.S. Congress? 

I have worked with my friend Mike Turner, Republican from 
Ohio. He heads up the NATO Parliamentary Assembly. I head up 
the U.S. delegation. We have worked together to make sure there 
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is no dilution of language on this subject in NATO, and there have 
been attempts. 

This is, without intention, I fear, to be construed as, “Well, if you 
don’t get out of Crimea, how about you negotiate something, and 
we will call it a day?” We don’t want to do that. 

Now, contrary to what my friends have heard from Mr. Grayson, 
there is terrible human rights abuse going on by the Russians in 
Crimea today against Tartars, against political dissenters, against 
anybody with a different political point of view. As Mr. Weber indi- 
cated, they dominate media, and the propaganda and the harass- 
ment are quite considerable. And life for the indigenous Crimean 
population is very difficult. People who have family members there 
report that. 

I am delighted to have the support of the author of this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Engel, for this amendment. And I know a number of my 
colleagues also heard from the Ukrainian Congress in support of 
this amendment as well. 

This isn’t a Democrat or Republican issue. This isn’t something 
designed in any way to embarrass the leadership of this committee. 
This is a sincerely felt policy position so that we speak with one 
voice and as clearly as we can, just as we just did in Georgia, on 
the Ukraine. 

I was in the Ukraine recently. They need our support. They need 
to know in Kiev that we are unwavering so that they do what they 
have to do. If they ever change their minds, they are always free 
to come back. We don’t need a provision to invite it. What we need 
is a clear, unequivocal statement that the settlement about the Cri- 
mea is a Ukrainian issue, not an issue for Russia and the rest of 
the world. 

With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Smith [presiding]. The Chair recognizes Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, let me just ask my colleague from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Connolly, do you sense that we actually agree on self- 
determination, or do we not? Meaning, if, indeed, there were no 
Russian troops involved and no military action taking place, that 
the people, as we heard from Mr. Grayson, the people do have a 
fundamental right, even if they are a part of another country, they 
are on a periphery of a country and want to be independent or part 
of another nation, that they have a right by majority to do so. Is 
that correct? And it is the occupation, it is the introduction of Rus- 
sian troops at Abkhazia. 

Mr. Connolly. Yeah, that is like, other than the unpleasantness, 
how did you like the play at Ford’s Theatre? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I yield time to respond. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. 

No, we don’t agree, because you are assuming, even if Russian 
troops got out — a big if — which Mr. Grayson apologizes for that, he 
dismisses that, I don’t know how any reasonable person can say 
there can be a free and fair election with Russian troops over all 
the territory. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. We did. 

Mr. Connolly. But with respect to your question. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. It is for Ukraine to make that decision. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Otherwise, I would say to my friend, then you 
would have to say those parts of Spain that have an inclination to 
secede, we ought to have an international election and let them do 
it, irrespective of the wishes of the Spanish Government in Madrid. 
That is interference in another sovereign state’s affairs. It is up to 
the Ukraine, I would say to my friend from California, to decide on 
the disposition of its own territory, not up to us and not up to Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yeah. Then you would suggest that we 
should he part of the British Empire. Is that correct? After all, we 
did forcefully declare our independence, and I guess you do, then, 
renounce when in the course of human events that it comes time 
to separate the bonds between, that doesn’t — go right ahead. I 
yield. 

Mr. Connolly. All right. No, the proper analogy actually is the 
American Civil War, Mr. Rohrabacher. It was not up to the United 
Kingdom and France to recognize Confederate independence. It 
was up to the United States of America to decide on that, and we 
did. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Reclaiming my time. Let me just note that 
had the South, during the Civil War, permitted women and per- 
mitted slaves and not had slavery, and it was not a slave situation, 
where if they had been permitted to vote, I doubt if they would 
have voted for secession, but had they done so and the South didn’t 
have slavery, well, then, that would have been fine for them to se- 
cede, if we do believe in the Declaration of Independence. 

Did you oppose our efforts in Kosovo, Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Connolly. I opposed secession, certainly, in the United 
States history. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You are being consistent. 

Let me note, I don’t believe there is that big a difference between 
most of the members here and some of these issues that we are 
raising, because whether or not what the Russian action was at 
this point, at this point, whether or not somebody else committed, 
initiated a violence that ended up with the current situation, I 
think that what unites Americans is that we do believe that people 
have a right, through the ballot box, to determine their destiny. 
And you would suggest that they have to be part of a bigger entity, 
and that bigger entity has to agree to it. I think that is where we 
disagree. 

But I think the right of people to determine through the ballot 
box rather than bullet box is the way we should be supporting and 
ending some of these conflicts. And I certainly agree with that in 
the Ukraine, and I certainly agree with that in Georgia, and all of 
these different things that we are talking about. 

So I do not interpret my own position as being pro-Russian in 
some of these things. I really believe that local people have a right. 
I supported Kosovars. I supported the Scots. Even if they didn’t get 
their vote, I would have appreciated it. And the Catalonians, if 
they want to be free from the rest of Spain. People have a right 
to their self-determination. I think that is what our Declaration of 
Independence was all about. And just a thought. I thought I would 
throw that in the air. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Connolly, for that exchange. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. I think both gentlemen are right. We have been 
on the side of self-determination. We have been on the side of terri- 
torial integrity. We were born in a war of secession. We were bap- 
tized in a great civil war against secession. We tore asunder the 
British Empire in 1776 and prevented our Nation from being torn 
asunder fourscore and 7 years later. 

I don’t agree with Mr. Rohrabacher that just any group for any 
reason can say, “Give us a vote and we get our independence.” That 
is only true if David Cameron is your Prime Minister. 

The fact is, the San Fernando Valley would make an excellent 
country. I know it would have outstanding leadership. And, yet, we 
weren’t even given a free vote to secede from the City of Los Ange- 
les, let alone from the United States. 

The fact is, these questions are answered in our Declaration of 
Independence, which says you shouldn’t create your own country 
just because, well, that is how you feel that day or you think you 
would do a little better, only when you can lay out to the world 
truly extraordinary oppression from the State that is governing you 
and truly extraordinary reasons for your independence. 

But getting back to the bill, I think this is a very strong pro- 
Ukrainian bill. I do not think that we need an additional amend- 
ment to be more pro-Ukraine. I think the gentleman from Virginia 
is right, though, in saying that this is a decision to be made in Kiev 
by Ukrainians. And if Ukraine, as the bill states, if Ukraine nego- 
tiates a settlement with Russia for whatever level of autonomy or 
whatever relationship Crimea will have to Russia or the Ukraine, 
that that is something that we ought to be prepared to accept. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia points out that we shouldn’t 
invite that, but the fact is, we should invite the Ukraine to do 
whatever it considers best for the people of the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. 

Mr. Connolly. Would my friend yield? 

Mr. Sherman. And to tie the President’s hands and say that we 
have to continue these sanctions, even if a democratically-elected 
Ukrainian Government in Kiev is asking us to remove the sanc- 
tions, I think makes the bill more unwieldy, more permanent, more 
locked in, more written in stone than it needs to be. 

I will make one point, then I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia, and that is he is correct in pointing out that human 
rights in the Crimea are not being respected. However, there were 
times in Ukrainian history where they did not have a democratic 
government, where there were levels of oppression for all of the 
people of Ukraine, including those of the Crimea, and particular 
concerns of the Russian-speaking majority in the Crimea. So I don’t 
think we can say that IGev always provides the highest level of 
human rights while Moscow always imposes oppression. 

But the Crimea was made part of the Ukraine, and we should 
be following the Ukraine in whether to remove sanctions. 

I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. I find it interesting that we 
are concerned about “tying the hands of the President.” There are 
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so many other examples where we have no compunction about 
doing that, including my friend from California. 

Mr. Sherman. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Connolly. But I will simply point out, there is nothing in 
my amendment, which has yet to be introduced, that ties anybody’s 
hands. It simply removes this provision and is silent about it. It is 
a false argument to say we tie the President’s hands. We most cer- 
tainly do not. I am not adding language. We are subtracting lan- 
guage to be clear. 

Secondly, the language here 

Mr. Sherman. Reclaiming my time. Reclaiming my time. 

Mr. Connolly. Thanks for the courtesy. 

Mr. Sherman. Every time a member of this committee tries to 
strike language that provides for a Presidential waiver, the re- 
sponse is that we are tying the President’s hands. So the fact that 
you are striking language does not mean that you are not making 
the bill more binding, shifting, and depriving the President of an 
ability to act quickly. Sometimes we should and sometimes we 
should not provide such waivers. 

And I will yield to you whatever remaining time I have. My time 
has expired. 

Mr. Smith. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes Chairman Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. Mr. Chairman, if I could ask your advice at this 
point in time. Mr. Connolly has not yet actually introduced the 
amendment. So for other members who may want to speak, and I 
do want to speak on this, I would be happy to wait until the 
amendment is introduced, or otherwise, we can all take two bites 
of the apple. 

Mr. Smith. Once the amendment has been introduced, obviously, 
we could have a debate on that. 

Mr. Chabot. Can I ask, are there any other members that wish 
to speak prior to the amendment being offered? Because I will wait. 

Mr. Smith. On the underlying bill, or whatever you want to 
speak on. 

Mr. Chabot. This was sort of like a parliamentary inquiry. So 
you have answered my parliamentary inquiry. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. Lowenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I would like to claim 
time, and I would like to yield it to my colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank the gentleman from California. 

I will point out to my colleagues, unlike what Mr. Sherman char- 
acterized, let’s read the language here. This language doesn’t say, 
“Well, only if Ukraine initiates something and chooses a process, 
well, then, of course, we would respect it.” It actually says the sta- 
tus of the Crimea has been resolved through an internationally su- 
pervised process to the satisfaction of the Ukrainian Government. 
That can be construed as an imposed settlement. So somebody else 
decides, whether Ukraine likes it or not, that this is good for them, 
this is the best we can get, and they have to accept it. 

The other point I would make, which really troubles me about 
Mr. Sherman’s argument, I was just in the Ukraine. They have a 
democratic government. They had a revolution to get it. They over- 
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threw the previous government because it was corrupt, it was a 
kleptocracy. They are struggling. They need our support. 

I went with my friend Peter Roskam, a Republican, the head of 
the House Democracy Project, to go to the Ukraine to show support 
for what they are trying to do. This would dishearten them, I can 
assure you. This is not a signal of support. This is a retreat. It may 
not be intended as such, but it will be construed as such. We can 
be silent by eliminating this and not make the point. 

I am glad to have Republican support for the amendment yet to 
be introduced. I am disheartened that one of my fellow Democrats 
feels otherwise. But I really do believe that the purpose here is to 
speak with one clear voice: You must withdraw from your illegal 
annexation and occupation of the Crimea. 

And if the President ever wants, whatever President, to come to 
Congress with a different idea, there is nothing in here that pre- 
cludes that, and there is nothing in here to preclude our consider- 
ation of it. We are silent about it. That is all I am doing, so that 
we were speaking clearly on this policy. 

If Mr. Sherman wants me to yield, I do — with Mr. Lowenthal’s 
permission. 

Mr. Sherman. Just one point. Yes, the Ukrainian Government is 
democratic today. I was just making the point that sovereignty 
does not depend upon democracy. That is to say, Crimea was part 
of the Ukraine when they had a bad government. Crimea was part 
of the Ukraine when the Ukraine was part of the Soviet Union. 
Crimea is part of the Ukraine today. And I yield back to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. And I yield back to Mr. 
Lowenthal. 

Mr. Smith. Do you yield back? 

Mr. Lowenthal. And I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. 

Any other members like to be heard on the underlying bill? 

Having heard no further request to speak on the bill, are there 
any amendments to the bill? 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
desk. 

Mr. Smith. The clerk will report the bill. 

Ms. Marter. Amendment to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to H.R. 5094 offered by Mr. Connolly of Virginia. Page 
5, line 15, strike “that” and all that follows through “Ukraine’s” on 
line 16 and insert “that Ukraine’s.” Page 5, line 17, strike or” 
and insert a period. Page 5, strike lines 18 through 21. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Amendment to the Amendment in the 
Nature of a Substitute to H.R. 5094 
Offered by Mr. Connolly of Virginia 

Page 5, line 15, strike “that” and all that follows 
throngh “Ukraine^” on line 16 and insert “that 
LTkraine’s”. 

Page 5, line 17, strike or” and insert a period. 
Page 5, strike lines 18 through 21. 


Mr. Smith. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia for 
5 minutes to speak on his amendment. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. 

I think I have made it as clear as a hell what we are trying to 
do here. It is simple, it is uncomplicated, and it is designed to show 
solidarity with our democratic friends struggling in the Ukraine. 

The Ukraine is losing soldiers every single day. So far, 6,000 cas- 
ualties — 6,000 casualties — to Russian aggression. We must do ev- 
erything in our power to reverse what they are doing and to make 
it clear that is not how disputes are settled in modern day Europe. 

And with that, I yield to my good friend, Mr. Chahot from Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

It is rare that I disagree with my chairman on this committee. 
I have heen working with Mr. Connolly on issues related to Crimea 
for some time now. I thank him for his leadership on this. 

Our position with respect to Russia invading Ukraine and Cri- 
mea should be crystal clear, the world’s position should be crystal 
clear, and that is that the Russians should get the hell out of Cri- 
mea, as simple as that. I think this language just muddies up our 
position and the waters, and it ought to be as clear as that, Rus- 
sian has to get out. 

To allow additional pressure, basically, to be put on the Ukrain- 
ian Government, which I think this ultimately would do — Russia is 
a bully, we know that. They have threatened to cut off energy. 
They have invaded not just Crimea, but the eastern border of 
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Ukraine, and they are continuing in that. It is an off-and-on, lit- 
erally, military battle going on. The Ukrainians, unfortunately, are 
outgunned by the Russians over and over again. And I think we 
have been remiss, this administration’s policies have been remiss 
in providing additional necessary arms to allow the Ukrainians to 
defend themselves. 

But we ought to be, as I say, crystal clear on this, and we ought 
not allow that aggressive behavior by the Russians to be rewarded. 
To accept Russian aggression in Crimea and with respect to 
Ukraine is just going to invite additional Russian aggression, 
whether it is in Lithuania, whether it is in Latvia, whether it is 
in Estonia, whether it is in Poland. 

I think this language sends the wrong message altogether, and 
it does invite some international supervised process, whatever that 
means, to come in and just muddy the whole situation up, and it 
ultimately gives the Ukrainians a decision, which is kind of a take- 
it-or-leave-it thing. We ought not to go down that road. That is the 
wrong way to go. We ought to stay with our position, which is, Rus- 
sia, get out of Crimea. 

And I thank the gentleman for his leadership on this issue. And 
I yield back to Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Smith. You still have some time remaining. 

Mr. Connolly. I would be glad to yield to anyone or yield back, 
Mr. Chairman. I know we are pressed for time. 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman yields back. 

I recognize myself in favor of the amendment. 

Let me just say to my colleagues, I remember standing with Ron- 
ald Reagan in my first term, 35 years ago, when he proclaimed 
Captive Nations Week and continued a tradition that began in the 
late 1940s, that was through Democrat and Republican administra- 
tions, of not recognizing Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, because 
they were captive nations. 

Our maps did not recognize that they had been annexed, con- 
quered by the Soviet Union. And we stood firm. Half a century 
later, those countries are free and prospering and great friends and 
allies in the European Union, as well as with the United States 
and NATO. 

Let me just say that I think this language, well-meaning as it 
is, to me looks like an engraved invitation to do something other 
than recognize Ukraine’s sovereignty over the Crimea. You know, 
when we say, “to the satisfaction of a democratically-elected gov- 
ernment of Ukraine,” Ukraine is under tremendous pressure, both 
financially and militarily, with such occupiers and such acts ag- 
gression happening every single day, now outside of Crimea, in 
other parts of Ukraine. And they would be at a very disadvantaged 
position to resist international pressure to accept a solution that is 
not truly in their best interest. 

So I support the Connolly amendment, and I do yield back my 
time. 

I would like to go to the Democrat side next. I can’t see it. 

Mr. Boyle, sorry. 

Mr. Boyle. I know I am way down here. But thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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I just want to speak briefly to strongly support the Connolly 
amendment. You know, since the end of World War II, the first 
time we have seen the boundaries actually jeopardized in Europe, 
one nation-state invading another, was Putin’s invasion of Crimea. 

We need to be doing far more to support Ukraine. We cannot 
support some process by which essentially it would be agreed that 
Russian aggression is being rewarded. That would be a mistake for 
Ukraine, it would be a mistake for the Baltics, and it would be a 
mistake for the rest of Europe. 

Putin’s actions in Crimea and actions that continue today in the 
eastern part of Ukraine, where people are suffering, where rel- 
atives of constituents of mine in Philadelphia and suburban Phila- 
delphia continue to suffer, to recognize and actually award that 
sort of aggression would be a mistake with terrible consequences. 
And if we learned nothing from history, that is something that we 
should have learned and relearned by now. 

So I strongly support the Connolly amendment, and I will take 
this opportunity, again, to urge our own administration to be doing 
more to assist tJkraine in their time of need. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Boyle. 

I would like to yield 5 minutes to Mr. Rohrabacher, the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. And I also appreciate 
the fact that the chair recognized captive nations speeches by the 
President, because I am the one who wrote them. It seems that we 
are having time for a little philosophical part of the discussion. Let 
me share this, especially with Mr. Connolly. 

When I was working on this captive nation speech for President 
Reagan, I remember what almost scuttled the first captive nation 
speech that I worked on, and that was I wanted to be fair about 
it, and I wanted to declare that the Russian people themselves 
were the first captive nation, that they themselves had been op- 
pressed by communism, and it was communism that was the 
enemy, not Russian people. 

And you know that the Baltic groups, especially, but the other 
people who were now in those occupied countries at the time were 
so adamant that we not include anything about the damn Rus- 
sians. They hated the Russians. They did not differentiate between 
the Soviet Union and the Russian people. And they almost, with 
their hatred toward the Russian people, almost scuttled the Presi- 
dent of the United States’ solid statement on how we were opposed 
to the Russians occupying all of these countries in Eastern Europe. 

That is the same mentality that is going on today. There is such 
a hatred. It is based on basically an historic hatred for the fact that 
Stalin and Russian people under Communist control murdered mil- 
lions of people throughout Europe and these countries. They can’t 
get rid of that hatred and that resentment toward that country 
which they see has caused that, when it was really communism, it 
was the evil of communism. 

It is like right now, we shouldn’t hate the people of Iran. You 
and I, Mr. Connolly, agree totally on Iranian policy. We don’t hate 
the people of Iran. We don’t like the mullahs and that vicious dicta- 
torship of the mullahs that is pro-terrorist. 
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Well, I believe that a lot of what we are talking about dealing 
with whether it is Ukrainian policy or whether it is — wherever that 
is, it is all based on a hatred of Russia and an unwillingness, thus, 
to see that Saakashvili was the one who caused the crisis in Geor- 
gia. He is the one who broke a long-term truce, sent troops in, and 
murdered, I might add, truce observers that were unarmed, Rus- 
sian truce observers. 

So we don’t want to recognize that as a factor. For the Russians, 
that was a major factor. There would not have been any Russian 
troops going into that area, had Saakashvili not done that. 

And I will tell you, when it comes to Georgia, that is one thing. 
We have Ukraine. And, Mr. Connolly, I respect you, you are my 
friend, but I also respect your opinions. But the fact is, you just 
mentioned, yeah, we overthrew that former government that was 
a kleptocracy. That was a conspiracy from our EU members and in 
collusion with the United States to overthrow an elected govern- 
ment. 

Chris Smith will tell you, he was there observing the election of 
Yanukovych. Yanukovych was a legally-elected President who was 
overthrown, and if they would have waited until the next election, 
there would have been none of this problem. The Russians would 
not have gone in if he would have lost the election. But instead, 
we overthrew, we participated in collusion with the overthrow of an 
elected government that then threatened the status quo to the det- 
riment of Russia. 

We have to expect Russia to watch out for its own interests. 
What would we do if that same thing happened in Mexico? We 
would be involved. 

Well, I suggest that we need to make sure that we try to, num- 
ber one, live at peace with Russia, recognizing that it is no longer 
the Soviet Union, but it is a country that is large and has its inter- 
ests, the same way we do and other countries that are allied with 
us do. And we cannot just have a double standard, saying we can 
overthrow that government in Ukraine and the Russians have to 
accept it. 

And we have, in terms of self-determination, I really appreciate 
Mr. Sherman’s remarks about the Declaration of Independence. I 
will think about what he just said. But we may have a difference 
in philosophy, not with Brad, but here in this committee, as to 
whether or not the right of self-determination is something that 
should be a consideration of U.S. policy. 

So with that said 

Mr. Sherman. If the gentleman will yield? I fully agree with 

Mr. Smith. The gentleman is out of time. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. My time is up. Thank you very much. I ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Smith. The Chair recognizes Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. I would just say that I may not accept Mr. 
Rohrabacher’s views anywhere else in the world, but an inde- 
pendent San Fernando Valley is something I am looking forward 
to. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I supported that. 

Mr. Smith. Do you yield back? 
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Do any other members seek recognition on the Connolly amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman, might I just note for the record, 
because he is necessarily on the floor, the author of the resolution 
has endorsed this amendment, for the record. 

Mr. Ribble. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. The Chair recognizes Mr. Ribble. 

Mr. Ribble. Mr. Chairman, thank you for a moment to speak on 
this issue, and I will be brief 

There are about 55 miles at the narrowest point that separates 
the United States in the State of Alaska from the Russian border. 
Under this self-determination argument that has been made here, 
if a certain percentage of Alaskans decided they want to be part 
of Russia, would we ever, under any circumstances — ever, under 
any circumstances — accept a Russian invasion of Alaska? We would 
not. 

I support this amendment, and I encourage its adoption. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Ribble. 

Hearing no further requests for time, the question occurs on the 
amendment offered by Mr. Connolly. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

Opposed, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Hearing no further requests for amendments, the Chair now 
moves that the committee agree to H.R. 5094, as amended. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

All those opposed say, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and H.R. 5094, as 
amended, is agreed to. 

Without objection, the amended bill is ordered favorably reported 
as a single amendment in the nature of a substitute. Staff is di- 
rected to make any technical and conforming changes, and the 
chairman is authorized to seek House consideration under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

That concludes our business for today. I want to thank members 
on both sides of the aisle for their input. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:37 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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7/14/16 Foreign Affairs Committee Markup Summary 

By unanimous consent, the Chair called up the following measures and amendments, previously 
provided to Members, to be considered en bloc: 

1 . H, Res. 634 fSalmont . Recognizing the importance of the United States-Republic 
of Korea-Japan trilateral relationship to counter North Korean threats and nuclear 
proliferation, and to ensure regional security and human rights; 

a. Salmon 146, an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

2. H, Res. 660 fPoei . Expressing the sense of the House of Representatives to 
support the territorial integrity of Georgia. 

3. H. Res. 728 CLowenthan . Supporting human rights, democracy, and the rule of 
law in Cambodia; 

a. Lowenthal 78, an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

4. H. Res. 729 CRos-LehtinenV Expressing support for the expeditious consideration 
and finalization of a new, robust, and long-tenn Memorandum of Understanding 
on military assistance to Israel between the United States Government and the 
Government of Israel. 

5. H. Res. 750 rPeutchl . Urging the European Union to designate Hizballah in its 
entirety as a terrorist organization and increase pressure on it and its members. 

6. H. Res. 780 tSmithl . Urging respect for the constitution of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo in the democratic transition of power in 2016; 

a. Royce 131 

b. Smith amendment to H. Res. 780. 

7. H. Res. 808 tRovcel . Calling on the Government of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
to release Iranian-Americans Siamak Namazi and his father, Baquer Namazi. 

8. H. Res. 810 (IsraeH . Expressing the sense of the House of Representatives 
regarding the life and work of Elie Wiesel in promoting human rights, peace, and 
Holocaust remembrance; 

a. Royce 139. 

9. H. Res. 821 (Smith! - Urging the Government of Gabon to respect democratic 
principles during the August 2016 presidential elections; 

a. Meeks 821. 

10. H R. 4481 (Lowevl . Education for All Actof2016, 

a. Royce 130, an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

1 1 . H.R. SS37 IRovcel . Digital Global Access Policy Act of 2016; 

a. Royce amendment to H.R. 5537. 
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12. H.R, 5732 (Engel 1 . the Caesar Syrian Civilian Protection Act of 2016; 

a. Meadows 286 

b. Ros-Lehtinen 53 

c. Ros-Lehtinen 54 

d. Yoho 104, 

The measures considered en bloc were agreed to by voice vote. 

The Chair called up H.R. 5094 and by unanimous consent, Engel 284, an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute previously provided to Members, was considered base text. 

13. H.R, 5094 I'Engell . Stability and Democracy for Ukraine Act; 

a. Engel 284, an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Rep. Connolly offered an amendment to Engel 284, which was agreed to by voice 
vote. 

H R. 5094, as amended by Engel 284 (amended by Connolly 84), was agreed to by voice 
vote. 

The Committee adjourned 
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Statement submitted for the record by the Honorable Christopher H. 
Smith, a Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 


HFAC Mark-Up Statements 
For H. Res. 780 and H. Res 821 
July 14, 2016 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo faces a perilous course, as elections scheduled for 
November look increasingly unlikely. The mandate for President Joseph Kabila and his 
country’s national legislature will expire in late December, and unless there is some way to either 
speed up the process for a credible election or find a way to create an acceptable transitional 
government to manage the election process, the State Department and other observers fear that 
country could descend into chaos. 

1 met with Kabila’s special envoy recently, who tried to explain why in the five years 
since the last election, the government couldn’t make the necessary preparations to hold this 
election on time. His reasons didn’t justify the delays that have put his country on the brink of a 
constitutional crisis. This is why we have introduced H. Res. 780 - to press the Kabila 
government to avoid a situation in which he remains in power indefinitely, contrary to the intent 
of his country’s constitution and the will of his people. 

This resolution calls for sanction on anyone who impedes the democratic process of 
elections and urges a reexamination of our government’s economic and security assistance to the 
Kabila government. They have gotten the message, hut we must press on to force movement 
under their laws to maintain a democratic process. 

Also taking note of our resolution is a group from the Congolese Diaspora, including an 
opposition party, religious leaders and civil society groups. Because of H. Res. 780, this 
coalition is calling for a process by which Kabila would appoint a Prime Minister under his 
country’s emergency provisions to take over temporarily to hold elections that would be 
considered acceptable to the Congolese people and the international community. 

H. Res 780 additionally has provided a path ahead for our own committee in issuing 
statements on other elections later this year. The next case is Gabon, which holds elections late 
next month. H. Res. 821 calls for “orderly, peaceful, free and fair presidential elections” in that 
country. 

The 2009 elections in Gabon were plagued with election irregularities that provoked 
destructive demonstrations, and a repeat of such a significantly flawed process could endanger 
stability in a country that should be a model for other African nations conducting elections in the 
near future. 

Our championing of successful elections - free, fair and violence-free - puts 
governments on notice that we mean what we say about democracy, and we hope it will prevent 
tragically flawed elections that have caused such upheaval in Africa and other areas of the world. 
Our admonitions about free and fair elections must always refer to the country’s own laws and 
must be in concert with the expressed interest of their own people. 

Tn the long run, our efforts can help people around the world to express themselves 
politically in a peaceful and successful manner. I thank the Chairman and Ranking Member for 
their help and support on both of these resolutions, and I call on my colleagues to support H. 

Res. 780 and H. Res. 821 . 
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statement of David N. Cicilline 
HFAC Markup 7/14/2016 

Thank you Chairman Royce and Ranking Member Engel for holding this marloip today. This is 
a proud moment for this committee. 

As always, I am pleased this Committee has come together in a spirit of bipartisanship to pass 
legislation that deals with a variety of important issues. 

All of the measures being considered today are worthy and help advance important causes that 
this committee addresses on a regular basis, including: 

• reaffirming our relationships with and support of key international partners, including 
Japan, Korea, Georgia, and Israel; 

• supporting human rights, democracy, and rule of law in Cambodia, Democratic Republic 
of Congo; and Gabon; 

• urging the European Union to designate Hizballah in its entirety as a terrorist 
organization and increasing pressure on it and its members; 

• calling on the Iranian government to release Iranian-Americans Siamak Namazi and his 
father, Baquer Namazi, 

• expressing the sense of the House of Representatives regarding the life and work of Elie 
Wiesel in promoting human rights, peace, and Holocaust remembrance. His life’s work 
is an inspiration and should serve as a beacon to us all that we must be vigilant and take 
action to prevent injustice and human rights abuses around the world; 

• and expressing our support for expeditious consideration of a new, long-term, robust 
MOU on military assistance to Israel between the United States and the Government of 
Israel. 

I would also like to express my support for H.R. 4481, the Education for All Act of 2016, 
which seeks to ensure U S. supports for international efforts to provide quality primary 
educational opportunities for all children. Promoting basic education in developing countries 
and promoting girls’ equal access to education serves our diplomatic, economic, and security 
interests. 

H.R. 5094, the Stability and Democracy for Ukraine Act makes it clear that Russia’s illegal 
occupation of Ukraine carries a price by tightening sanctions on Russia and rejecting any form of 
recognition of Russian rule over Crimea, which was U.S. policy toward the 50-year Soviet 
occupation of the Baltic states. It also promotes investment in Ukraine and directs the State 
Department to implement a strategy to respond to Russian propaganda and disinformation. 
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H.R.5537, Digital Global Access Policy Act of 2016 promotes and encourages expansion of 
Internet access in developing countries. Internet access can help facilitate creation of a world 
with greater freedom, fairness and dignity for everyone. As such, connectivity is an important 
part of development efforts. 

H.R. 5732, the Caesar Syrian Civilian Protection Act of 2016 was inspired by the former 
Syrian military photographer known as “Caesar,” who testified before this committee in 2014 
about atrocities committed by the Assad regime against Syrian civilians. The systematic abuse 
of human rights, use of torture and terror against innocents has gone on for years and we must do 
what we can to hold Syrian government officials accountable for these heinous activities 
perpetrated against their own people. 
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McCaul Statement for the Record 
H.R. 5537 
July 14, 2016 

“T would like to thank Chairman Royce and his staff for their hard work a dedication on this 
important issue. T would also like to thank the Chairman and his staff for working together with 
me and my staff to ensure this committee puts forth a responsible bill that enhances and 
promotes internet access around the world while also maintaining the importance of 
cybersecurity. This bill will go far in to helping ensure internet access reaches those who need it 
most and I look forward to supporting this legislation.” 
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Rep. Dave Trott Statement for the Record 
House Foreign Affairs Full Committee Markup 7.14.16 

I’d like to thank the Chairman and Ranking Member for bringing these measures 
up for consideration before the committee today. 

From southwest Africa to Georgia, and from Ukraine to Israel, the bills we’re 
considering today reach throughout the entire world, and represent the strong bi-partisan 
relationship we continually promote in this committee. Ranging from promoting internet 
access in the developing world, to promoting democracy and human rights, these bills 
represent America’s will not just to stand with our allies, but also our commitment to 
stand with the world’s most vulnerable. In these measures we acknowledge the life of a 
hero and a holocaust survivor, and also acknowledge the devastating situation in Syria — a 
modern day holocaust against the Syrian people. 

In Congress, we’re stronger when we work together, and that’s certainly evident 
regarding our relationship with Israel. House Resolution 729 has over 270 bi-partisan co- 
sponsors, urging support for an expeditious finalization of a new memorandum of 
understanding with our ally Israel. I’m a proud co-sponsor of this bill and look forward to 
what needs to be a robust, long term commitment to Israel, especially in such a trying day 
and age. 

We do what we can on this side of the Atlantic, but we always welcome help from 
our allies in the EU as well. It’s time for our friends in the European Union to make the 
right choice and designate Hezbollah as a terrorist organization. While Hezbollah is 
notorious for having a strong disdain towards Israel, Hezbollah is also a cancer to the 
Lebanese people. They have shown time and time again that they are nothing more than 
an Iranian proxy that cares more about Iran and Syria than Lebanon. The European 
Union, like the United States did, needs to send a strong message to the world that 
Hezbollah’s despicable behavior will not be tolerated. This committee passed legislation 
that became law, sanctioning Hezbollah, and I hope that the EU follows suit. 

As most of you know, 1 have more religious minorities from the Middle East in 
my district than any other district in the United States. I’m proud to be their voice in 
Washington and I’d like to close my comments by quoting someone who dedicated his 
life to tolerance, humility and human rights. 

As Elie Wiesel so eloquently said, “we must choose between the violence of 
adults and the smiles of children, between the ugliness of hate, and the will to oppose it, 
between inflicting suffering and humiliation on our fellow man and offering him the 
solidarity and hope he deserves or not. Even in darkness it is possible to create light and 
encourage compassion. There it is, 1 still believe in man, in spite of man.’’ 

1 yield back my time. 
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